Baltimore, January, 1893. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE PASTORAL 
NOVEL IN SPAIN. 


THE last number of the Puddications of THE 
MoDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION (vol. vii, no. 
3), contains the paper on Spanish Pastoral Ro- 
mances, which Dr. Rennert read at the Nash- 
ville meeting, and which he has since offered 
in Germany as a dissertation for the doctor’s 
degree. The object of his study is the esthetic 
treatment of the subject and not its literary 
history. For this reason he has left to one 
side the discussion concerning the antecedents 
of the Spanish pastorals, and has preferred the 
statements of Ticknor and of the Italian 
writers to those of their opponents. In this 
way he affirms Sannazaro’s ‘Arcadia’ to be 
the progenitor of Montemayor’s ‘ Diana.’ 

But there is another view of this question of 
the origin of the pastoral novels in Spain 
which it is important te note. In a Leipzic 
dissertation printed at Halle, in 1886, G. S. 
Schénherr disputes the theory of Ticknor and 
his school, and maintains that the ‘ Diana’ is 
the literary descendant of Ribeiro’s ‘ Menina e 
Moga,’ a Portuguese story of the same period, 
whose author was a friend of Montemayor. 
Back of this discovery Schénherr does not go, 
and, thereby, leaves uninvestigated the genera] 
subject of the growth of the pastoral in the 
Peninsula. 

Such an investigation, if unsatisfactory, 
owing to the scarcity of supporting material, 
is, at least, extremely interesting, and must 
have tempted often the students of the South 
Romance literatures. That nothing, however, 
has been published which may be called a 
literary history of the early pastoral, shows 
quite conclusively that these scholars were 
not satisfied with the results of their labors, 
and that, undoubtedly, the whole chapter 
must be postponed until many more manu- 
scripts of Italy, both in Latin and in the ver- 
nacular, shall have been made available 
through competent publication. 

In the meantime the field is open for all the 
essays imaginable, and which may contain 
more or less facts that some day may be, or 


clusions. It is not then with any idea of add- 
ing to the stock of knowledge concerning the 
Spanish pastoral, that I point out some authors 
and works which may have contributed 
towards its development. My object is rather 
to call attention to one factor in the develop- 
ment of the novel, whether pastoral or other, 
which is not generally taken into sufficient 
consideration. This factor is the influence on 
prose fiction of stage performances and public 
recitations, whether in pantomime, songs or 
plays. : 

Some years ago, wishing to make myself 
familiar with some one department of com- 
parative literature, I determined to study into 
the sources and the continuity of the drama, 
such as we know it, from Greece and Rome 
down to modern times. To do this under- 
standingly it seemed that a knowledge of the 
fiction of antiquity and of the Middle Ages 
was necessary, since it was quite evident that 
the main subjects of theatrical representation 
in former times were drawn from popular 
traditions. So by reading the prose fiction of 
Greece, as it has come down to us, of 
Medizval Christendom and the early Renais- 
sance period, I thought that light might be 
thrown on the drama of these different epochs. 
The result of carrying out this course of read- 
ing has been the reverse of what was expected 
at its inception. Prose fiction has thrown but 
little light on the drama, and none at all on its 
development. On the other hand, the drama 
has often been found at the birth of fiction, and 
has even presented certain kinds of novels with 
their plots. Stage scenes were the starting- 
point of the realistic picaresco novels, as well 
as of the pastoral romances. And as a 
general rule, conceding the usual number of 
exceptions, I find that a period of novel- 
writing follows a period of dramatic excel- 
lence, and repeats, in manuscripts or in print, 
the leading themes of the plays of the previous 
generation. 

Let us apply this conclusion to the pastoral 
romances. We know that the Italian pastoral 
is the successor of the Latin eclogue, a dia- 
logued form of poetry presenting dramatic 
scenes. This ancestry holds good for the 
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dramatic pastoral, but the narrative shows 
also the presence of indigenous plays, similar 
to the pastourelles of France, or imitated from 
them. To be sure, the form of the narrative 
pastoral, being prose and verse mingled, indi- 
cates a different model, which is unquestion- 
ably due to the admiration of Boccaccio for 
Dante and his desire to pattern the ‘Ameto’ 
on the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ But leaving out of ac- 
count the accessories of the Italian pastoral its 
substance is classical and Roman. 

When we transfer the study of the pastoral 
to the Spanish peninsula and to the writers of 
the sixteenth century, it is reasonable to trans- 
fer the same method of research to the new 
country, and to seek among the previous liter- 
ature of the new people the same pastoral 
elements which abounded in Italy. Accord- 
ingly, the dramatists and the poets who 
obviously imitated Vergil are first to be re- 
viewed. From their writings the extent of 
classical and pre-renaissance influences can be 
approximately estimated. 

Portugal and Spain were both subjected at 
an early date to an invasion of French and 
Provengal pastoral literature. The pastour- 
elles of France were made welcome as early as 
the beginning of the fourteenth century at the 
court of King Dyonisius of Portugal, while 
their Provencal imitations found their way to 
Aragon, Catalonia and Valencia, on the 
eastern coast. Wecan easily fancy that this 
inroad was met by many indigenous shepherd 
songs, since the occupation of the people was 
so generally that of raising flocks and herds. 
But it is a misfortune that the scarcity of early 
manuscripts prevents any research into the 
actual state of affairs and allows to us con- 
jectures only. 

Besides the pastourelles, foreign and native, 
the pastoral idea in literature was fostered by 
the popular theatre. The form which this 
took in Spain and Portugal was that of scenes 
called autos. Such autos appeared in large 
numbers towards the time of the Christmas 
festivals, and a favorite subject they used was 
the visit of the shepherds to the manger at 
Bethleham, another proof of the natural lean- 
ings of the people occasioned by their means 
of livelihood. 

From the sacred auz/o to the secular was but 


a step. The village public which was ac- 
customed to the shepherds of Palestine, proved 
friendly to those of La Mancha, and the better 
educated classes accepted easily the fashion- 
able swains of Arcadia. The last-named 
transposition of scene and subject was strong- 
ly aided by the example of the Latin eclogues, 
as it was in Italy, if, indeed, the eclogues 
did not actually suggest the Spanish plays. 
These changes were made before the end of 
the fifteenth century and, consequently, before 
Italian pastoral literature had developed 
beyond the writings of Boccaccio. 

It is significant to notice that at the very 
outset, so far as the literary survivals show, 
the Spanish and Portuguese pastoral poets 
were inclined to use their own countrymen as 
actors in their scenes. In this respect, to 
be sure, Boccaccio and the humanists had 
already set them anexample. And it is also 
to be noted that in the Spanish pastoral the 
eulogy of Arcadia and of the Golden Age is 
wanting. This conception, peculiar to a de- 
cadence in race and to disappointed hopes. 
was cherished at that time in Italy alone, 
The Spaniards of the Moorish Conquest and 
of the Empire could not appreciate such a 
sentiment, and their literature remains un- 
affected by it down through the first half of 
the sixteenth century; and such a vital differ- 
ence in national environment is a sufficient ex- 
planation for the slight influence of the Italian 
pastorals of the time on the Spanish. The 
latter belong to an earlier period, as far as 
their allegory is concerned, and depend rather 
on Vergil, Boccaccio and the Italian humanists 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The pastoral compositions of the Peninsula, 
which remain, confirm the truth of the fore- 
going observations. And it is particularly 
noticeable that their sentiment and thought 
are more varied and more natural than those 
of the Italian writers, and that they adhere to 
what we now call /oca/ coloring. The first of 
these compositions appeared not far from the 
year 1472, and is called the ‘‘ Coplas de Mingo 
Revulgo,’’ from the name of the chief char- 
acter. The ‘‘Coplas”’ are a series of strophes 
in dialogue form and present a pastoral drama 
of one act. The parts are taken by two shep- 
herds, one of whom, the spokesman for the 
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common people, is Mingo Revulgo. The 
subject of the play is the distress of the country 
under Henry IV. For this kind of eclogue, 
which suggests a well-known one of Vergil, 
the model is almost surely the Christmas au/o. 

Some twenty-five years later, Juan de la 
Encina wrote a set of pastoral plays, which 
are genuine dramatic eclogues. Among them 
are to be found religious au¢os, as well as 
some which are purely secular in subject. 
Two of the latter call for especial comment. 
The one is an imitation of a French or Proven- 
cal pastourelle, and contains village scenes, 
allegories and the usual descriptions of the 
kind, all portrayed in the acting and con- 
versation of shepherds. The other, dated 
1497, is a love-story of the pastoral type. In it 
a shepherd, Fileno, relates to two companions 
his love for Zafira and her disdain. Fileno 
ends his woes by suicide.—Here we have a 
dramatic pastoral, the origin of which was un- 
doubtedly in the Latin or Italian pieces of a 
like nature. Its author was also a great 
admirer of Vergil’s bucolics, as he proved by 
translating many of them. 

In the first third of the sixteenth century 
lies the literary career of Garcilaso de la 
Vega. About one half of his whole production 
is represented by three eclogues, rather of a 
lyric than a dramatic turn. These three con- 
sist of as many episodes, taken from the real 
life of their author, and put in a pastoral set- 
ting. Their scenery is Spanish and they deal 
in personal facts, yet, at the same time, they 
reveal in their make-up the influence of Vergil, 
Horace and Sannazaro. In other words, they 
show that fusion of local and foreign elements, 
which seem to me to be the beginning of the 
future novel. If this be so, their story is im- 
portant and should receive careful attention. 
It runs as follows: 

On the banks of the Tagus a shepherd, 
Salicio (anagram of Garcilaso), is lamenting 
to his friend Nemoroso (probably the poet 
Boscan) the coldness of his mistress. The 
recital of these sorrows is prolonged to the 
death, from grief, of Salicio, who leaves 
Nemoroso behind to bewail the loss of his 
own sweetheart, Elisa. 

So much for the first eclogue. The second 
is longer. It opens with a description of the 


pal elements of the later novels. 


place, a fountain under the trees, and intro- 
duces the melancholy shepherd, Albanio, who 
tells his woes and forgets them soon in sleep. 
But he is aroused by the singing of Salicio, and 
breaks out into new lamentations as he relates 
his story to the latter: One day when Albanio 
was resting from the hunt in company with 
one of Diana’s nymphs, he is besought by her 
to reveal the face of his beloved. He bids her 
find it in the neighboring fountain, and she 
innocently complying, and seeing in the clear 
water the reflection of her own features, in 
shame and confusion flees away. Salicio now 
tenders consolation to Albanio and the two 
leave the scene. Their place is soon taken 
by the nymph in question, Camilla. In a 
soliloquy she declares her love for Albanio, 
and at the same time affirms her desire to 
remain true to Diana’s vows. She then falls 
asleep by the fountain and is found there by 
Albanio. But his happiness is cut short by 
the arrival of Salicio and Nemoroso, when 
Camilla disappears. The poet now runs off 
into a eulogy, which he puts into the mouth of 
Nemoroso, of the country-seat by the Tormes 
and of the Alva family. This is a well-known 
diversion in the later novels, and we find 
already here in Garcilaso the urn adorned 
with the portraits of the valiant men of the 
time, and bearing inscriptions which recount 
their deeds. With this eulogy the second 
eclogue comes toanend. The third eclogue 
is unimportant. It praises a vale of the Tagus 
and a nymph who lived there, and ends with a 
poetical tournament between two shepherds. 
These three poems of Garcilaso are highly 
significant in the history of the development of 
the Spanish pastoral, provided we allow for it 
an indigenous development. They are signi- 
ficant because they contain some of the princi- 
In the 
matter of scenery, Garcilaso followed his pred- 
ecessors and chose the valleys of Spanish 
rivers. By his anagrams he modernized the 
time of the action and made it real, though he 
felt under obligations to be somewhat myth- 
ological and to hold to the fiction of Diana’s 
nymphs. By dwelling on true emotion he 


further increased the reality of his plots, while 
in the eulogies of living nobles:he brouglit the 
action into the present time and indicated, by 
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citing the names of their protectors, the actual 
identity of his fictitious shepherds. In other 
words, Garcilaso made time and place ready 
for the pastoral novel, and popularized the 
device of taking episodes in disguise from the 
career of the author himself. After him a 
definite plot and a prose form are all that is 
needed to produce the pastoral novel. 
Garcilaso was popular not! only in Spain 
but also in Portugal, where the educated read 
Spanish equally with their own vernacular. 
Wandering actors took up these particular 
poems and,by emphasizing their dramatic side, 
made them favorites with the public at large. 
Their effect on the theatre of the time was 
great, and a large number of pastoral plays | 
was the result. In this way the influence of | 
Garcilaso’s conception of the pastoral became 
general and enduring. How many humbler 
poets became his imitators, we do not know, | 
but among the names which have been handed 
down to us, there are some authors who seem 
to have received from him their inspiration. 
Such a follower is Francisco de Sa de Mi- 
randa, a relative of Garcilaso, but a Portu- 
guese by birth. It is possible that he obtained 
many of his notions of pastoral literature from 
the Italians, whose country he visited from 
1521 to 1526, and that his resemblance to 
Garcilaso is but accidental. But the blood 
relationship of the two men and the popularity 
of the latter>makes the theory of Miranda’s , 
literary dependence the more plausible one. | 
At all events SA de Miranda employed the | 
same method of treating his themes as did | 
| 


Garcilaso, and the Italian forms of his verse | 
are modified by local color, and contain sub- | 
jects drawn from nature. Many of his ec- | 
logues are in the shape of dialogues and | 
present nothing new; but that one of them | 
which he first wrote, called the ‘‘Story of the | 
Mondego”’ has a place here. It is a narrative | 
told by the poet himself. | 

The subject of the story is the love affair of an | 
orphan, Diego, who lived on the banks of the 
river Munda. One day as he was returning 
from the chase he heard the voice of a nymph 
of the place. He approaches her and is | 
charmed by her dress and figure, both of | 
which the poet describes at considerable 
length. But when she becomes aware of the | 


hunter’s presence she vanishes, to return no 
more. Wounded by the darts of love Diego 
laments her flight, and finding no- consolation 
pines-away and dies. His neighbors bury him 
by the stream, henceforth called by his name, 
the Mondego. An epitaph celebrated his 
virtues. 

The sentiment of this eclogue is most like 
that of Boccaccio’s pastorals, and shows no ad- 
vance towards the later novel. But the style 
and the accessories of the narrative are 
modern and real. The author especially de- 
veloped his descriptions of nature, avoiding 
the conventional phrases and the traditional 
ornaments of the landscape. His grass is 
thick and growing, his meadows are spangled 
with flowers, and his flocks live and move in 
the background of his scenes. Sade Miranda 
loved nature as a man, and his love vitalized 
the touches with which he expressed his sense 
of her attractions. After him the problem 
was to place in a real rural setting the ex- 
pression of genuine emotion and _ personal 
longings. This problem the writers of Portu- 
gal solved, and thereby attained the reward for 
which the more refined Italians had striven in 
vain. 

It was a friend of Sa de Miranda, Bernardim 
Ribeiro, who united these two essentials of 
the pastoral novel. Ribeiro was older than 
his friend, and lived later, and undoubtedly 
came under the influence of the Italian pastor- 
als. Yet the main material for his writings 
was probably taken from the same sources as 


those of Juan de la Encina, the secular autos 


of the popular theater. But the bucolics of 
Vergil and Garcilaso’s poems are not to be 
left out of the question. 

The first eclogue of Ribeiro is a dialogue 
between two shepherds on the subject of love. 
One, ignorant of the passion, gives sound 
moral advice to the other, disconsolate be- 


/ cause his mistress had married a richer swain. 


The author here has, perhaps, drawn on his 
personal experience, since in his second poem 
he has used one of the events of his own life 
as theme. He there tells how a shepherd, 
Jano, disregards the warnings of an older 
friend and goes to the king’s court at the age 
of twenty-one. There he falls in love with the 
shepherdess, Joanna, of noble birth, and he 
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does this knowing well that his love is hope- 
less, and also in spite of the outcome of a 
previous affair of the heart. But he finds a 
consoler in the person of another shepherd, 
Franco de Sandovir, an attempt at an anagram, 
which is obvious. 

In the other eclogues the sequel of the story 
is given, the names of the characters being 
changed. Silvestre, who is living alone and 
lamenting his love, is joined by Amador who 
has escaped from his own grief. Jano reap- 
pears on the scene, in exile on account of 
unrequited affection. Finally, in the fifth 
eclogue, written many years after the other, 
two exiles are seen discussing their situation 
in a foreign land. One of these is Ribeiro, the 
other is Agrestes, supposed to be Miranda or 
Montemayor. 

In these five poems are the leading events 
of their author’s history: his departure from 
home, his life at the court, his love above his 
station, his exile and his hopes for a return 
home. By putting these incidents into prose 
and by making the poems chapters, you have 
an autobiographical novel. Ribeiro did this, 
and the result is the pastoral romance ‘‘Menina 
e Moga.”’ 

The relation of Ribeiro’s eclogues to his 
prose narrative has been already traced by 
Braga, and can be found in his volume on the 
author in question. The connection between 
Ribeiro and Montemayor is the subject of 
Schénherr’s dissertation and needs no com- 
ment here. Whatever the outcome of the 
matter may be, when more documents can be 
brought to bear on the question of the origin 
of the Spanish pastoral novel, it would be 
idle to conjecture. What I have tried to show 
is, that there is already in the Spanish and 
Portuguese literature enough pastoral materi- 
al known to explain the rise of the pastoral 
novel, without having recourse to foreign 
supplies; and that this material is mainly 
derived from the ancients, from Boccaccio, 
and from the Italian humanists, but has been 
modified to suit’ the new country and _ sur- 
roundings and has incorporated in itself a like 
indigenous growth, of greater or less amount. 

And a conclusion I would draw is the 
general one, that, when the times are ripe for 
this or that idea or this or that form of ex- 


pressing the idea, it is extremely hazardous, 
and I would almost say impossible, to affirm 
that one man or one book is the particular 
origin of another man’s thoughts, or book, 
unless indeed an identity of substance can be 
established between the two, so that the 
material used by the one is obviously ap- 
propriated by the other. And in this matter 
of literary genealogy the histories of literature 
are especially prone to err. 


F. M. WARREN. 
Adelbert College. 


STUDIES IN FRENCH VERSIFI- 
CATION. 


I. 
The Alexandrine Verse in Racine’s ‘Althalie.’ 


In Mop. Lana. NOTEs, vi, 6, 336 ff., Dr. 
Matzke published ‘‘A Study of the Versifi- 
cation and Rimes in Hugo’s ‘ Hernani,’”’ in 
which he compares his own results with those 
given by M. Becq de Fouquiéres.t My in- 
tention is to make Racine’s ‘Athalie’ the 
subject of a similar investigation, and to 
ascertain how far M. Becq de Fouquiéres’ 
somewhat summary statements concerning 
Racine’s use of the Alexandrine verse hold 
good for ‘Athalie.’? At the same time, the 
data given by Dr. Matzke for ‘Hernani’ will 
aid me in determining more in detail, than 
has been done before, some of the differences 
between the Alexandrine verse of Racine and 


| that of Hugo. 


To be sure, M. Pecq de Fouquiéres, too, in 
various parts of his book, compares Racine’s 
verse with that of Hugo. His result, however, 
though sufficiently exact for a work in which 
such a comparison is developed as a side-issue 
merely, can scarcely be considered satisfactory 
to special students of the subject. For his 
comparison is not intended to be exhaustive, 
his estimates having been reached by ex- 
amining a little over one thousand lines taken 
at random from the different plays of Racine, 
on the one hand, and Hugo’s ‘Légende des 
Siécles’ on the other. Thus no allowance is 
made for the differences in versification that 
may be presumed to exist between the earlier 


1 * Traité général de Versification frangaise,’ Paris, 1879. 
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and later works of Racine—a method which is 
especially open to objection, since a different 
way of treatment has been chosen with regard 
to Hugo, who is represented by a thousand 
lines from only one work. More reliable and 
definite results, it would seem, can be obtained 
by carefully comparing a single one of 
Racine’s plays with one of Hugo’s dramas; 
and selecting ‘Athalie’ and ‘ Hernani’ as a 
basis, will make such a comparison especially 
suggestive. For both of these plays are not 
only recognized masterpieces, but may also be 
considered as representative works of the 
dramatic art of the two great periods to which 
they belong. To compare ‘Athalie’ with 
‘ Hernani,’ is to compare the last and probably 
most finished dramatic work of the classical 
period proper—showing Racine at the very 
height of his art—with the first successful 
attempt of Hugo at overthrowing the very 
system that reached its climax in ‘ Athalie.’ 

Still, as a contribution to the history of the 
Alexandrine verse, this investigation would 
have gained much in whatever value it may 
have, could I have included in it a few other 
plays ; for example, the first and fourth acts of 
Jodelle’s ‘Cléopatre,’ ‘Le Cid,’ ‘Andro- 
maque,’ ‘Zaire,’ etc. Although such was my 
original plan, | have been obliged to renounce 
it.2 

In the following pages, I shall first give an 
account of the structure of the verse in 
‘ Athalie,’ comparing my results with those of 
M. Becq de Fouquiéres.3_ In a second part I 
shall draw a comparison between ‘ Athalie’ 
and ‘ Hernani.’4 

The first point of interest in a study of the 
Alexandrine verse is the relative frequency of 
its different types. Following M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres ’ example, I indicate these types by 


2 E. Triiger published in 1889 ‘‘Geschichte des Alexan- 
driners. I. Der franziisische Alexandriner bis Ronsard.”” 
Leipziger Dissertation. A continuatiou promised in the 
preface has so far not come to my notice, Mr. Triiger, with 
rare exceptions,limits himself too much to general statements, 
which detracts somewhat from the value of his investigation. 

3 For the sake of brevity I shall indicate M, Becq de 
Fouquiéres’ results by R (Racine in general), my own by A 
(‘ Athalie’). 

4 The verses are numbered according to Prof. Joynes’ 
revised edition of ‘ Athalie’ (Holt) and Dr, Matzke’s edition 
of ‘ Hernani’ (Heath). 


headings like 3-3-3-3, each figure denoting the 
number of syllables in each of the four 
rhythmic elements of the verse. M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres, on p. 146 of his book, mentions the 
percentage of only the nine most frequent 
types, while thirty-six are theoretically possible 
and in fact occur almost all in ‘Athalie.’s As 
the nine types he mentions, represent onl 
81%, no less than about 194 of all the verses 
are not accounted for otherwise than by the 
remark : 

‘*Viennent ensuite, a des degrés divers de 
fréquence, les autres formules, parmi lesquelles 
il faut distinguer celles oh entre la combinai- 
son I—5.”’ 

In the following table I prefer to omit the 
enumeration of all the single verses belonging 
to each type, as such a representation would 
take up much space, while it would scarcely 
have an adequate value. In E. O. Lubarsch’s 
‘‘Franzosische Verslehre,’’ Berlin, 1879, pp. 
510 ff., may be found the first act of ‘Athalie,’ 
carefully scanned, although the author of that 
valuable work still labors under some antiqua- 
ted notions about the structure of French 
verse. My own scannings differ in a few 
instances from those of Lubarsch. The first 
column to the right of the headings states how 
many times each type occurs in ‘Athalie,’ the 
next column gives the percentage for ‘Atha- 
lie,’ while the last contains the percentages 
given by M. Becq de Fouquiéres. 

A A R 


"3-33 309 18.8 22 
254 15.4 12.5 


3—3—-2—4 158 9.6 9 
150 9.1 9 
2—4—2—4 150 9 
3—3—4—2 117 7.1 6 
4-224 98 6 4 
2—4—4—2 83 5 6 
4—2—4—2 46 2.8 4 
I—5—2—4 32 1.9 
3—3—-I—5 29 1.8 
2—4—I—5 28 1.7 
2—4—o—6 17 I 
I—5—4—2 

3—3—0—6 f 16 I 

t 12 0.7 
I—5—I—5 Io 0.6 


5 The number of lines in ‘Athalie’ exceeds 1800, but only 
1644 of them are Alexandrine verses, the choruses consisting 
largely of shorter verses. 
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A A R would be interesting to examine one of the 
as 9 0.5 poet’s earlier plays, in which we, therefore, 
i i$ 8 0.5 might expect to find about 25% of 3-3-3-3. 
5—I—3-3 6 0.4 Such a relation, if compared with the 15% of 
2—4—5—I the same type in Hugo, would give us a good 
I—5—o—6 { 4 oF idea of the gradual decrease betes use of the 
ie te 3 0.2 most regular, but also the most monotonous 
§~<t—eng form of the Alexandrine verse. 
5—I—I—5 Generally speaking, the above comparison 
jrt-¢-t. I o.1 of the different forms of the Alexandrine line 
en shows plainly that the classical verse of 
4-2 —§—1 Racine—and of the other writers of the same 
5—I—o—6 ‘ * period, I might add—is far from being so 
o~-§—9—1 monotonous and wanting in variety of rhythm 


16445 100.3% 81.5% 


Thus it appears that, in a general way, M. 
Becq de Fouquiéres’ statements hold true for 
‘Athalie.’ The differences in detail, however, 
are not without importance nor interest. Even 
the nine most frequent types in A are not the 
same as in R, since in A 1-5-3-3 occurs more 
frequently than 4-2-4-2. Out of the thirty-six 
types that are theoretically possible, no less 
than thirty-two occur in A, although seven- 
teen, or more than half of them, appear so 
rarely that together they amount only to 3.2%. 
The four types entirely lacking in A are 4-2-5- 
I, 5-1-0-6, 0-6-5-1, and o-6-0-6. Of these the 
first three seem never to have been used by 
Racine, for the only examples that M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres (pp. 88 and ff.) gives of them, are 
all taken from Moliére. Another point of 
interest is the relation between the two most 
frequent types 3-3-3-3 and 2-4-3-3. While 
together they represent, both in R and A, 
about 34%% of all the verses, the proportion 
of their frequency is not the same in both 
instances. In A, as the above list shows, 2-4- 
3-3 occurs 3% oftener, 3-3-3-3 therefore 3% less 
frequently than the same types in R. This 
means, provided that R is fairly representative 
of all of Racine’s work, that, in his last work, 
prPoct no longer gave the same prominence 
o the most regular type (3-3-3-3) as in his 
earlier works, but that—unconsciously in all 
probability—he succeeded in making his verse 
more flexible and varied. As M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres states that his 22% for 3-3-3-3 are 
the result of examining passages taken from 
all plays, while A alone contains only 19%, it 


as it is often claimed to be. This fact will 
become still more apparent if we examine the 
so-called pseudo-classical verses to which M. 
Becq de Fouquiéres devotes the sixth chapter 
of his book. These are verses that, although 
consisting of four rhythmic elements, yet bear 
greater resemblance to the form of the ro- 
mantic than to that of the classical line, due 
to acloser connection between their second 
and third elements—a relation that tends to 
weaken, and in a number of instances, entirely 
obliterates the pause after the second element 
and the rhythmic accent on the sixth syllable. 
Such verses are of special interest, since they 
prove that the romantic form of the Alexan- 
drine verse is not an invention of the writers 
of the i:omantic period, but rather that it 
gradually developed from the verses of the 
classical writers. 

Because these verses are half-Romantic, 
half-classical, their scansion and classification 
is not always free from doubt. In the follow- 
ing I give, therefore, a complete list of those 
lines in ‘Athalie’ that, to my mind, cannot be 
read as classical verses, without doing violence 
to their meaning and syntactical construction. 


3—3—2—4> 3—5—4 (eighteen times) : 


26, 128, 333, 533, 634, 654, 671, 839, 880, 1028, 
1131, 1176, 1346, 1563, 1636, 1664, 1677, 1779. 


2—4—2—4 > 2—6—4 (fourteen times) : 


12, 184, 230, 437, 574, 601, 617, 747, 953, 975, 
1071, 1073, 1267, 1420. 


3—3—3-—3 > 3 33 (ten times) : 
43) 139, 395» 493, 659, 871, 1102, 1270, 1369, 1647. 


| | 

| 
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and later works of Racine—a method which is 
especially open to objection, since a different 
way of treatment has been chosen with regard 
to Hugo, who is represented by a thousand 
lines from only one work. More reliable and 
definite results, it would seem, can be obtained 
by carefully comparing a single one of 
Racine’s plays with one of Hugo’s dramas; 
and selecting ‘Athalie’ and ‘ Hernani’ as a 
basis, will make such a comparison especially 
suggestive. For both of these plays are not 
only recognized masterpieces, but may also be 
considered as representative works of the 
dramatic art of the two great periods to which 
they belong. To compare ‘Athalie’ with 
‘ Hernani,’ is to compare the last and probably 
most finished dramatic work of the classical 
period proper—showing Racine at the very 
height of his art—with the first successful 
attempt of Hugo at overthrowing the very 
system that reached its climax in ‘ Athalie.’ 

Still, as a contribution to the history of the 
Alexandrine verse, this investigation would 
have gained much in whatever value it may 
have, could I have included in it a few other 
plays ; for example, the first and fourth acts of 
Jodelle’s ‘Cléopatre,’ ‘Le Cid,’ ‘Andro- 
maque,’ ‘Zaire,’ etc. Although such was my 
original plan, | have been obliged to renounce 
it.2 

In the following pages, I shall first give an 
account of the structure of the verse in 
‘ Athalie,’ comparing my results with those of 
M. Becq de Fouquiéres.3_ In a second part I 
shall draw a comparison between ‘ Athalie’ 
and ‘ Hernani.’4 

The first point of interest in a study of the 
Alexandrine verse is the relative frequency of 
its different types. Following M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres ’ example, I indicate these types by 


2 E. Triiger published in 1889 ‘“‘Geschichte des Alexan- 
driners. I. Der franziisische Alexandriner bis Ronsard.’’ 
Leipziger Dissertation. A continuatiou promised in the 
preface has so far not come to my notice, Mr. Triiger, with 
rare exceptions,limits himself too much to general statements, 
which detracts somewhat from the value of his investigation. 

3 For the sake of brevity I shall indicate M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres ’ results by R (Racine in general), my own by A 
(‘ Athalie’), 

4 The verses are numbered according to Prof. Joynes’ 
revised edition of ‘ Athalie’ (Holt) and Dr. Matzke’s edition 
of ‘ Hernani’ (Heath). 


headings like 3-3-3-3, each figure denoting the 
number of syllables in each of the four 
rhythmic elements of the verse. M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres, on p. 146 of his book, mentions the 
percentage of only the nine most frequent 
types, while thirty-six are theoretically possible 
and in fact occur almost all in ‘Athalie.’s As 
the nine types he mentions, represent onl 
814%, no less than about 19% of all the verses 
are not accounted for otherwise than by the 
remark : 

‘‘Viennent ensuite, 4 des degrés divers de 
fréquence, les autres formules, parmi lesquelles 
il faut distinguer celles ot entre la combinai- 
son I—5.”’ 

In the following table I prefer to omit the 
enumeration of all the single verses belonging 
to each type, as such a representation would 
take up much space, while it would scarcely 
have an adequate value. In E. O. Lubarsch’s 
‘‘Franzosische Verslehre,’’ Berlin, 1879, pp. 
510 ff., may be found the first act of ‘Athalie,’ 
carefully scanned, although the author of that 
valuable work still labors under some antiqua- 
ted notions about the structure of French 
verse. My own scannings differ in a few 
instances from those of Lubarsch. The first 
column to the right of the headings states how 
many times each type occurs in ‘Athalie,’ the 
next column gives the percentage for ‘Atha- 
lie,’ while the last contains the percentages 
given by M. Becq de Fouquiéres. 


A A R 


309 18.8 22 
254 15-4 12.5 


9.6 9 
159 9-1 9 
2—4—2—4 150 9.1 9 
3—3—4—2 117 7.1 6 
4—2—2—4 98 6 4 
2—4—4—2 83 5 6 
57 3-5 
4—2—4—2 46 2.8 4 
I—5—2—4 32 1.9 
3—3—-I—5 29 1.8 
2—4—I—5 28 1.7 
2—4—o—6 17 I 
I—5—4—2 
330-6 16 I 
—2—I— 


I—5—I—5 10 0.6 


5 The number of lines in ‘Athalie’ exceeds 1800, but only 
1644 of them are Alexandrine verses, the choruses consisting 
largely of shorter verses. 
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A A R 

9 05 
o—6 at 8 0.5 
o—6—4—2 

6 0.4 
I—5 é 4 0.2 

5—I—2—4 

5—I—5—I I 0.1 
I—5—5—I 

o—6—I—5 

4—2—5—I 


o—6—5—1 
o—6—o—6 
16445 100.3% 81.5% 


Thus it appears that, in a general way, M. 
Becq de Fouquiéres’ statements hold true for 
‘Athalie.’ The differences in detail, however, 
are not without importance nor interest. Even 
the nine most frequent types in A are not the 
same as in R, since in A 1-5-3-3 occurs more 
frequently than 4-2-4-2. Out of the thirty-six 
types that are theoretically possible, no less 
than thirty-two occur in A, although seven- 
teen, or more than half of them, appear so 
rarely that together they amount only to 3.2%. 
The four types entirely lacking in A are 4-2-5- 
I, 5-1-0-6, 0-6-5-1, and o-6-0-6. Of these the 
first three seem never to have been used by 
Racine, for the only examples that M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres (pp. 88 and ff.) gives of them, are 
all taken from Moliére. Another point of 
interest is the relation between the two most 
frequent types 3-3-3-3 and 2-4-3-3. While 
together they represent, both in R and A, 
about 34%% of all the verses, the proportion 
of their frequency is not the same in both 
instances. In A, as the above list shows, 2-4- 
3-3 occurs 3% oftener, 3-3-3-3 therefore 3% less 
frequently than the same types in R. This 
means, provided that R is fairly representative 
of all of Racine’s work, that, in his last work, 
the poet no longer gave the same prominence 
to the most regular type (3-3-3-3) as in his 
earlier works, but that—unconsciously in all 
probability—he succeeded in making his verse 
more flexible and varied. As M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres states that his 22% for 3-3-3-3 are 
the result of examining passages taken from 
all plays, while A alone contains only 19%, it 


would be interesting to examine one of the 
poet’s earlier plays, in which we, therefore, 
might expect to find about 25% of 3-3-3-3. 
Such a relation, if compared with the 15% of 
the same type in Hugo, would give us a good 
idea of the gradual decrease in the use of the 
most regular, but also the most monotonous 
form of the Alexandrine verse. 

Generally speaking, the above comparison 
of the different forms of the Alexandrine line 
shows plainly that the classical verse of 
Racine—and of the other writers of the same 
period, I might add—is far from being so 
monotonous and wanting in variety of rhythm 
as it is often claimed to be. This fact will 
become still more apparent if we examine the 
so-called pseudo-classical verses to which M. 
Becq de Fouquiéres devotes the sixth chapter 
of his book. These are verses that, although 
consisting of four rhythmic elements, yet bear 
greater resemblance to the form of the ro- 
mantic than to that of the classical line, due 
to a closer connection between their second 
and third elements—a relation that tends to 
weaken, and in a number of instances, entirely 
obliterates the pause after the second element 
and the rhythmic accent on the sixth syllable. 
Such verses are of special interest, since they 
prove that the romantic form of the Alexan- 
drine verse is not an invention of the writers 
of the itomantic period, but rather that it 
gradually developed from the verses of the 
classical writers. 

Because these verses are half-Romantic, 
half-classical, their scansion and classification 
is not always free from doubt. In the follow- 
ing I give, therefore, a complete list of those 
lines in ‘Athalie’ that, to my mind, cannot be 
read as classical verses, without doing violence 
to their meaning and syntactical construction. 


3—3—2—4> 3—5—4 (eighteen times) : 


26, 128, 333, 533» 634, 654, 671, 839, 880, 1028, 
1131, 1176, 1346, 1563, 1636, 1664, 1677, 1779. 


2—4—2—4 > 2—6—4 (fourteen times) : 


12, 184, 230, 437, 574, 601, 617, 747, 953, 975, 
1071, 1073, 1267, 1420. 


3—3—3—3 > 3 6—3 (ten times): 
43, 139, 395» 493, 659, 871, 1102, 1270, 1369, 1647. 


| 
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4—2—2—4> 4—4—4 (ten times) : 

88, 407, 435, 522, 568, 979, 1460, 1667, 1769, 1810. 
4—2—3—3>4—5—3 (five times) : 

146, 377, 421, 495, 1575. 
2—4—3—3 > 2—7—3 (four times) : 

201, 309, 967, 1031. 
4—2—I—5>4—3—5 (twice) :—150, 1757. 
2—4—4—2 > 2—8—2 (once) :—487. 
2—4—I—5 > 2—5—5 (once) :—4o9. 
I—5—3—3> I—8—3 (once) :—187. 
I—5—2—4> 1—7—4 (once) :—681. 
I—5—I—5 > I—6—5 (once) :—884. 

Thus we see that there are in A sixty-eight 
pseudo-classical lines ; that is, 4. 3% of all the 


verses. 

In order to compare these results with 
those of M. Becq de Fouquiéres, I quote from 
p. 114 of his book: . 

“Tl existe, en effet, dans Racine un assez 
rand nombre de vers 4 double rythme, c’est- 
-dire dans lesquels le sens permet a la rigueur 

de supprimer le temps de repos de I’hémistiche 
et de rapprocher les deux éléments intérieurs 
du vers, en ne conservant que le second de 
leurs accents rythmiques.”’ 


He goes on giving a list of seventy-two verses 
of this kind that represent the seven Romantic 
types 4-4-4, 3-5-4) 4-5-3, 3-4-5, 2-6-4, 3-6-3, and 
5-3-4, and finally adds: 


‘«Sans doute, je n’ai pas rassemblé tous les | 


exemples de vers 4 double rythme que pour- 


rait offrir Racine ; je crois cependant qu’on ne — 


pourrait grossir beaucoup cette liste.” 


These statements differ not a little from what | 
must be inferred from my list of ‘“‘vers a 
double rythme”’ in ‘Athalie.” For my list 


does not contain verses, the sense of which 
‘permet a la rigueur”’ to consider them as of 
three elements. On the contrary, in all of the 
verses quoted, the sense decidedly suggests 
such a change in scansion, while there are 
quite a number of them in which the change is 
even necessary ; for example, in 

975: Vivez,—solennisez vos fétes—sans ombrage 

1267: Il faut—que vous soyez instruit,—méme avant 


tous, 
1420: Joas—né cessera jamais—de vous aimer. 


| 


1563: Vous conduire—au travers d’un camp—qui nous © 


assiége? 


and others. 


If, on the other hand, I had included in my 
list all those verses whose second and third 
elements can ‘‘a la rigueur”’ be read together 
as one element, the number of pseudo-classi- 


cal lines could be still further increased.6 


From the fact that ‘Athalie’ alone contains 
no less than sixty-eight pseudo-classical lines, 
a double conclusion can be drawn: in the first 
place, that M. Becq de Fouquiéres’ list of 
seventy-two lines is, without doubt, far from 
being complete ; secondly, that the percentage 
of such verses is probably greater in Racine’s 
last play than in the preceding ones—which 
would be an additional interesting proof Of 
how the mature master tended more and more 
toward a greater variety of rhythmic move- 
ment. 

After having thus examined the Alexandrine 
verse in ‘Athalie’ with regard to its general 
structure, quite a number of more special 
features of it still remain to be discussed; as, 
for example, the rhymes, the ‘ enjambements,’ 
the czsura, the division of lines in animated 
dialogue, and others. As M. Becq de Fou- 
quiéres, however, makes scarcely any ‘special 
statements about these points, I could only 
state the results of my own investigation. For 
this reason—as well as to avoid a useless 
repetition—I shall keep this matter for the 
second article, in which I propose to treat of 
it in the form of a comparison of ‘Athalie’ and 
‘Hernani.’. One point, however, I wish to 
mention here, so as not to be obliged to touch 
the matter at all in the second part; that is, 
the question of alliteration and assonance. 

Probably I should not even have mentioned 
these two points, were it not for M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres’ devoting two very elaborate 
chapters of his book to their discussion. The 
theory set forth by him is by far too compli- 
cated and vague for me to attempt to discuss 
it here. Let it suffice to quote from p. 224, 
where he says: 

‘“‘Chaque vers est construit suivant une 
double combinaison d’allitérations et d’asso- 
nances ; toutefois, dans les uns l’allitération 
dominera, tandis que dans les autres ce sera 
l’assonance.”’ 


6 There might especially have been added to the list a 
number of verses whose czsuras are more or less weakened 
an account of the division of the line in dialogue. To this 
category would belong 382, 588, 634, 659, 699, 999, 1289, 1514, 
1723. . 
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Starting out with this preconception, he tries 
to illustrate it by means of a number of verses 
taken from Racine and Hugo, and since he 
does not try to formulate any law, but merely 
looks for repetitions of the same consonant or 
vowel within the same verse, in a number of 
instances he necessarily finds what he is 
looking for. To what extreme he carries his 
theory can be seen from the following citation 
on p. 243 of his book: 


“Aria—ne, ma sceur,—de quel amour—blessée, 
Vous mourfi—tes aux bords—oi vous f..—tes laissée ! 


Le second vers, une merveille, a toute sa 
sonorité concentrée dans le mot dords qui 
porte l’accent rythmique de |I’hémistiche, et 
dans lequel le son plein de 1’o est frappé par la 
dentale (sic) 6 et prolongé par l’r. Cette 
dentale (sic) est le centre de quatre allitérations 
formées par le v, l’r, le Z et l’s. Nous les 
mettrons en évidence: 


Vous mouRi—7eS au bo—R’ 0 Vous fi— Tes laisSée”’ 


Four different alliterations in one verse is a 
little too much, everybody will admit. But to 
let the voiced linked s of mourtites and the 
voiceless s in /atssée form one of these alliter- 
ations is worse still, and strikingly shows the 
danger of yielding too much to some pre- 
conceived idea. 

Thus I think I need no excuse for not ex- 
amining the verses in ‘Athalie’ in reference to 
alliterations and assonances. Prof. Tobler in 
his excellent book, ‘Vom franzésischen Vers- 
bau alter und neuer Zeit’ makes no mention 
whatsoever of alliteration, and treats of asso- 
nance merely as the old substitute for rhyme. 

I wish to add, however, that there can be 
found in ‘Athalie ’—just as in other non-alliter- 
ative poetry, and often even in prose—lines or 
passages containing so striking a repetition of 
the same consonant, that in reading them we 
become conscious of the presence of alliter- 
ation, even though it might be difficult to say 
to what extent the author was conscious of its 
use. Such instances are far from being with- 
out interest, but their importance ought not to 
be overestimated, but should be proportioned 
to the regularity and frequency of their oc- 
currence. 


A. R. HOHLFELD. 
Vanderbilt University. . 


REMARKS ON THE GAUCHO AND 
HIS DIALECT. 


IN spite of the distressing political muddles 
that still impede the material progress of the 
Argentine Confederation, its statistics of late 
years have shown remarkably significant 
figures. In 1887 Buenos Aires alone received 
Over 120,000 emigrants of various nationalities, 
and during the twenty years between 1866 to 
1886 the income of the Argentine government 
was quadrupled. All this induces one to 
believe that the twentieth century will see in 
the Confederation of the Rio de la Plata, a 
powerful country, rich in its developed re- 
sources and yet having in store, like the United 
States at present, an incalculable amount of 
latent energy. 

The immense yearly influx into that country 
of foreign elements, will undoubtedly influence 
the character of the nation and have also a 
bearing upon its politics. 

The question has been asked, as to whether 
the incoming of so many “‘ foreign ’”’ languages 
into a country as poorly endowed with means 
for popular education as the Argentine would,in 
time, not have a disintegrating effect upon its 


‘ national tongue, and even prevent it from 


holding its own. So far, there has been no 
evident sign of change. The Hispano-Ameri- 
can element has not only the advantage of 
possession and actual existence, but it is con- 
stantly strengthened by large contingents of 
Spanish-speaking emigrants from Old Spain 
and the Basque provinces. The general emi- 
gration in point of nationality, is too hetero- 
geneous for any special people to show pre- 
dominance. The different races that constitute 
the European family meet in the vast regions 
of Argentina upon neutral soil and, as a rule, 
rapidly assimilate with the natives and adopt 
the Spanish tongue. The only people who, 
by their numbers, might prove a dangerous 
trial to the original Spanish element, are the 
Italians. But they, for the most part, belong 
to an uninfluential, uneducated class, and 
speak as many dialects as there are Italian 
provinces. The Teutons, although numerous 
and influential, do not try to subvert the 
established order of things. The recalcitrant 
Anglo-Saxons alone show some objection to 
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being merged too quickly into the general 
mass, but even they in time yield to surround- 
ing influences. 

The ‘‘native’’ population may be, for the 
sake of distinction, roughly devided into two 
categories, the urban and the rural. The 
former, whether of pure Spanish descent or 
mixed with foreign element, represents for 
the most part classes influential both in 
politics and business, who seek the cities and 
towns for social and commercial purposes. 
According to their lights and means, they 
mould themselves upon the accepted ex- 
amples of European civilization and culture, 
and do not either in appearance or speech any 
more decidedly diverge from their Spanish 
cousins across the Atlantic, than the Anglo- 
Saxon Americans from their British proto- 
types. It is, therefore, not among the inhabi- 
tants of the towns and cities of the Argentine 
Confederation,that one is apt to find a decided- 
ly distinctive native type—one that has found 
its origin in racial peculiarities and developed 
within an environment never penetrated by 
outside influences. This type, za¢ive but not 
national since it belongs only to a part of the 
whole population of the country, is to be found 
in that portion of the rural population in Ar- 
gentina known as the ‘‘Gauchos’”’ the Aijos 
del pais, the criollos, the paisanos of pure 
strain as they love to name themselves—a race 
of beings separated by an impassable gulf 
from the puedbleros and the encroaching gringo 
foreigner, whom in their simple barbarous 
mind they dispise, but whose inexplicable 
superiority they gloomily and _ reluctantly 
admit. 

In the absence of books for reference, the 
following observations on the Gauchos and 
their dialect or speech-mixture are necessarily 
crude, and chiefly dependent upon knowledge 
gained from eleven years of personal inter- 
course with the strange denizens of the Pam- 
pas. The remarks must be taken, moreover, 
as applying rather to the general type of the 
Argentine ‘‘Cow-boy”’ than to any specific 
one. In a paper like this, one may well be 
excused from considering divergences in 
character, speech and customs, that exist 
among a race thinly scattered over thousands 
of square miles of territory. Their individu- 


ality is more or less pronounced according to 
their greater or lesser proximity to civilized 
centres. Itis, therefere, merely the composite 
appearance and not the distinctive features of 
the Gauchos, that I shall attempt to reproduce 
here. Although they may be termed now the 
relics of a fast decaying system, they still 
represent the bulk of the rural population on 
the flat lands of the Pampas, the swelling 
camps of Entre Rios, the stony banks of the 
Uruguay and the hilly regions of Cordoba, and 
yet the Gauchos are going fast. They recoil 
as Civilization advances to destroy the reasons 
of their being and their free mode of existence. 
They chafe under the restraints that law and 
order impose, and in spite of what may seem 
a contradiction, their singular adaptability of 
character, they will undoubtedly withdraw 
further and further west until the material 
causes that contributed to their development 
shall have passed away forever. 

Like the old plantation negro, the Gaucho 
will soon be a half-mythical type; he belongs - 
to a race of Centaurs that is bound to dis- 
appear, and we shall soon have to wait for 
local poets and romance writers to remind us 
that this child of nature had passions, pictur- 
esque customs and heroic qualities—every- 
thing calculated to stir the imagination of 
lovers of original characters. As a South 
American writer says: 

‘The Gaucho does not leave behind him 
great cities or monuments to defy time, but he 
has lived, has suffered, leaving behind him 


memories that are worthy of being piously 
gathered and communicated to posterity.”’ 


Unlike the Anglo-Saxon pioneers in North 
America, the early Spanish settlers mingled 
freely with the aboriginal tribes they found on 
the pampas, consequently the bulk of the 
rural population of that part of the Argentine 
still devoted to cattle, sheep and horse raising 
is composed of a mixed race in whose veins 
Castilian and Indian blood flows in pro- 
portions varying according to locality. Social 
outcasts, unrestrained, irresponsible, innocent 
of conscientious scruples, these childeren of 
nature have all the characteristics of this 
double origin. Good qualities often balance 
the bad in their composition, and the former 
manifest themselves in a manner singularly 
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at variance with notions accepted in civilized 
life of right and wrong. The average Gau- 
cho is generous, crafty, liberal, irreligious, 
ignorant, immoral,ferocious, hospitable, brave, 
‘‘moderately ’’ honest, fond of display, eager 
for novelty, a natural gambler, libertine and 
dandy, “‘ et partant ’’—for some unaccountable 
reason, ‘‘le meilleur fils du monde.’’ On the 
whole, he is magnificent material which, with 
skillful handling, good treatment and thorough 
shaping, could be converted into a superb 
specimen of humanity. Unfortunately, he gets 
none of these; as he himself says: 


El gaucho no es Argentino 
Sino para hacerlo matar 


El gaucho es como la lana, se limpia y com- 
pone a palos. 

And truly the ever-recurring revolutions 
have not been exactly a school of morals for 
the poor Ishmael of the Camps. He finds 
it impossible to hold property of his own for 
any length of time, and the free methods of 
acquisition practiced by the rapacious Caudil- 
Jos, the mushroom outgrowth of any outbreak, 
cannot fail to impress the subordinates with 
loose ideas as to the sacredness of proprietor- 
ship. Subjected tosuch morally deteriorating 
influences in their daily life, it might seem a 
marvel to find moral instincts, generous con- 
duct and honest dealings among such company, 
and yet one does find here examples of all 
these ;—virtues have a strange caprice for 
wandering into queer places! If it be a virtue 
to be pleasant in the company of others the 
Gaucho certainly possesses it to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Talking and singing are the 
social pastimes he most delights in. In his 
conversation he is vivacious and ready, and 
his language, vivid, voluble and picturesque, 
borrows similes and metaphors from sur- 
rounding life. It is stocked, moreover, with 
quaint sayings of native origin, and possesses 
a fair sprinkling of those enchanting Spanish 
proverbs which the great Sancho Panza em- 
ployed with such striking effect. Material and 
sensual as the Gaucho’s life may be, his 
speech often betrays a vague poetic feeling, 
while here and there a naive, but startling ex- 
pression of thought denotes the unconscious 
working of a soul, elevated momentarily above 
the brutalizing surroundings of a semi-barba- 


rous existence. It is like some flash of divine 
intelligence quickly smothered in the smoke 
of ignorance. 

The Gaucho is alert, quick at repartee, and 
guitar in hand, displays a remarkable ability 
for improvisation. His crude esthetic notions 
and correct ear teach him to detect at once 
anything like incongruity or discordance. It 
is probably due to this characteristic that the 
Spanish language has preserved itself with 
singular purity over vast regions of territory 
entirely cut off from educational centres or 
means of literary perpetuation. The degree 
in purity of diction depends, of course, upon 
geographical position.—There is a notable 
difference between the language of the paisano 
of the Pampas of Buenos Aires or the some- 
what civilized Oriental and that “ half-jacaré”’ 
specimen of humanity the grunting, morose 
‘*Correntino indiéo’’ from the banks of the 
Corrientes and Parana. The vocabulary has 
borrowed little or nothing from the store of 
foreign words introduced into the Spanish of 
the cities by the late European immigration, 
but it is enriched by numerous terms of local 
origin, a number of Indian words referring to 
objects and customs of camp life, or express- 
ing names of indigenous plants, animals, etc. 
This Indian contingent is furnished by the 
Guarani, the Quichua the Araucanian and 
kindred dialects—the first predominates over- 
whelmingly. 

The words collected in this sketch are 
merely representative; they by no means 
constitute more than the ordinary stock in 
trade of local terms and Indian words that 
enter into the Gaucho’s daily speech. Few 
or none are included in the last edition of the 
dictionary of the Spanish Academy. This 
fact in itself is worthy of comment. Even 
admitting that the majority of such words and 
terms represent objects existing or in use in 
the Argentine and Uruguayan rural districts, 
they are certainly employed by a large popu- 
lation of Spanish-speaking people, and must 
enter into the present and future literature of 
the countries situated on the Uruguay and 
Parana. 

In running over the subjoined list of words, 
it will be noticed that*in their phonetical devi- 
ations from the regular Spanish, two principal 
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facts are strongly demonstrated. As usual, in 
the speech of untutored people, the so-called 
principle of ease in pronunciation strongly as- 
serts its presence in the dialect spoken by the 
Gauchos. There is a certain lack of supple- 
ness of the tongue, as if it could not turn and 
twist easily to form the more intricate vowel 
and consonantal combinations. And then, 
again, in their efforts to be correct they often 
involuntarily introduce excentric permutations. 
The other features are the perpetuation of 
dialectic peculiarities still in existence in some 
of the provinces of Spain, and the persistence 
of natural laws prevalent during the formative 
periods of the Spanish dialects. 


PERMUTATION. 

a for eé: rair, rai, plaito, craia, sais, vainte. 

e @: comendante. 

e ‘* mesmo (old),desgracia, estrutor,pole- 
ciano, menistro. 

e o: escuro. 

i ricuerdo, apiarse, pion, ginetiar, 
vaquiano, licion (old form), rial, 
siguro, aviriguar, estaquiada, cria- 
tura, vinistes, pior, cain. 


u ‘* tutubiando. 

u ‘* o: circustancia, aura, tuito. 

wv: giiebos, 

“ fefe. 

g ‘ 6: aguela, gueno. 

g ¢: garabina. 

g ‘ &: guerfano, giiebos, giiesos, giiella. 

g ‘“ v: enguelvo, guelven, guelvo. 

&.* 

j ‘ Ff: jogon, juncion, juerte, dijunto, juego, 


juror, ajuera, jui (fin), projundo, 
juera (fuera), julano. 


J “ g: dijusto, dijustar. 

j “ A: juir, juyendo. 

Z alvertido, alquerido, almirar, almitir, 
candilato. 

Z ploclamar, ploclama, clin. 

ry ‘* a: resertor. 

J: carculen. 

v ‘* 6: revelar, vicho, viscacha. 

g “ Bay. . 

z (French 7) for 77: all words with double 27 


are pronounced like French 7. 
SELF-EVIDENT CORRUPTIONS. 
comiqué: comité, 
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desubordinado: insubordenado, 
dejuro: seguro, 
dejuradamente: seguramente, 
papoletano: napoletano, 
Ingalatierra: Inglaterra, 
mamajuana: demajuana. 


Permutation extends to augmentatives, di- 
minutives and derivatives. 


METATHSIS. 

Flaire: fraile, naides: nadie, probe: pobre, 
ansi: asi or asina, redetirse: deretirse, reve- 
lar: relevar, redepente: de repente, redamar: 
deramar. 


PROSTHESIS. 


Abarajar, afigurarse, arrecostar, arreman- 
gar, afijarse, asigun, aindiao, rejuntar, en- 
deveras, enllenar, dispedicion, dentrar, iba a 
dir, al dir (in Asturian dialect). 


EPENTHESIS. 
Vido, caiba, traiban, inociencia. 


EPITHESIS. 
Creanmenlo, rencien, ansi. 


DIPHTHONGISATION. 

Empiece, apriende, enderiezan, comienzan, 
enderiese, prienda, prieste, tiemplo, dueblen 
(duebla), ruempa, revuelver, cuerpiada, nuem- 
bres. 

SYNCOPE. 

Tuito: todito, aura: ajora, tuavia: todavia, 
resinao: resignado, esperencia, fi, ay, vecina- 
rio, protetor, cencia, aura, inorancia, cren, 
he conocio, refalar, via (veia), aonde (adonde), 
sos (sois), conduta, vian, sulevar, indina (indi- 
ana), traindo (trayendo), istante, estrutor, 
magalena. 

Cufiao (cufiado). The d is almost always 
dropped in the past participle of the first con- 
jugation; in nouns and adjectives, etc. 


APOCOPE. 

Final d is usually dropped :—Se (sed), uste 
(usted), verd4 (verdad), Si (sin), pa (para), do 
(doy). 

APHZRESIS. 


flo, fia: sefior, sefiora; fio Juan, fiora or fia 
Juana, fiublar (anublar). 
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Some points.of divergence between the forms 
of the Gaucho’s dialect and those of the 
Spanish. 


a. The use of iv is very common: iba 4 hal- 
lar; iban creciendo; fué a ploclamar; ibamos 
4 hacer; iban 4 dar; iba 4 reunir; ibamos 4 
hacer; iba sonando el onero es bueno dir 
ensillando—T his use is common in the Asturi- 
an dialect. Cf. Pidal’s ‘Romancero Asturi- 
ano.’ 

b. Zo and /os are used almost entirely, even 
with intransitives: lo fi a hablar (fuf). 

c. Diphthongisation and intercalation of 6 
and d@ are common in verbal forms. The 6 
may be a reminiscence of the Latin dam; the 
d; as in vido, is found in Old Spanish of 
Berceo and even in Garcilaso’s time. Sub- 
junctive Present and Imperative; ojal4 los 
ruempa elsaco. Imperfect Indicative (second 
conjugation): creiba, lo vido venir, caiba, 
. traiban. We have analogical forms in verbs 
vine, vinistes; vino, vinimos; vinestes, vinier- 
on. 

Common use of cain (caen), Jui-Juera (fuf 
and fuera)—7 has A-sound strongly aspirate. 
Cf. change of / to y—also fi (fuf): fi 4 verlé 
(frequent use in Old Spanish: ego fui ad do- 
mum); trujo (Old Spanish form for trajo). — 

d. Diphthongisation carried through all the 
persons of the tense is probably due to analo- 
gy. 

e. The prosthetic development of some 
words which have the addition of a, ar and 
d for greater emphasis, has already been 
mentioned. The a is certainly not the Arab 
particle and it is doubtful whether it is the 
Latin ad. 

f. Vacillation in the use of certain rules 
adopted in Spanish to prevent hiatus: cual- 
quiera desgraciado, cualquier tranquera, la 
agua, la alma, la aguila. 

g. An excessive affection for augmentatives 
and diminutives. 


Words of local origin or meaning not found 
in the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy. 


Arriada arriador,acollarar (to couple horses), 
aparcero (partner in love), apedarse (to get 
drunk), atarasquear, abombao, bosta (of ma- 
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nure not in Gaucho sense), bostear bostamenta ; 
bichos, colorados; bolas, boleadoras, bolear ; 
bichoco; boliche (not with Gaucho meaning 
‘Sutler’s shop’), bichar, bombero (not with 
Gaucho meaning ‘scout’), bagual, bafado, 
buscapié, birutas, chirip4, carancho, criollo, 
churasco, conchavar (not with Gaucho mean- 
ing ‘to hire’), chumbo (not with Gaucho 
meaning ‘bird-shot’), cosiar (and derivative 
nouns and adjectives), cimaron, cafia (whisky), 
corral (cattle yard), china (common name 
given to native women on the camps), carnear, 
carneada, changango, chicharra, cancha, el 
condenao (the devil), chuncaco, coyundas, 
chafalonia, al cuete (uselessly), domador, de- 
spilchar, desgraciarse (with Gaucho meaning 
of ‘killing some one’ and ‘being unfortunate ’), 
estaca, facon, flete (a horse), gringo, gara- 
pata, mancarron, mulita, mate, milico, mili- 
cada, milonga, mamarse (not in Gaucho sense 
‘to get drunk’), mamua, matucho, mandinga, 
novillo, novillada, el nacion (a foreigner usual- 
ly an Italian), naco (plug of tobacco), nutria, 
peludo, pintor (in sense of being a ‘dude’), 
pucho, palenque, pingo, pardo (a mulatto), 
pilcha, pollera (skirt), puertear, pango, pasmo 
(any kind of sickness), quincho, querencia, 
quirquinchos, recado (saddle), ramada, re- 
tobao (invulnerable), reyuno, redomon, rum- 
beao, ronga-catonga, resongar, sobrepuesto, 
soquete, sotreta, safar, sorino (skunk), tirador 
(Gaucho ‘belt’), tapera, tranca (also means 
‘adrunk’), tranquera, tero-tero, tientos (saddle 
thongs), toruno, trastrabillar, tape, toldo, 
tolderia, trenza del lazo, vicios vaqueano, yapa, 
yerras (cattle marking) zapallo. 


Indian words used by the Gauchos and Para- 
guayans. 


Chinchilla: wild rabbit, anguza: field rats, 
aguar4 guazti: half wolf, cobai: guinea-pig, 
cuati: racoon, mataco: small armadillo, car- 
pincho: water hog, pichy, tatu: urmadillo, 
lagarto: big lizard, chuchu: fever, yaguareté : 
tiger, paci: round flat fish like turbot, bagre: 
piques, jacaré: alligator, tupf: little dog, 
curupai: dyeing bark, fiandutay: spider-web 
lace, chipa: mandeoca bread, yaguari, guan- 
aco, guayaca, inboreb{: tapir, maj4, guazt 
ara: tapir, ypicu4: duck region, biscacha: 
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prairie dog, tucu-tucu: sort of field rat, caraz4: 
devil monkey, guazi: deer, caraguat4: Para- 
guayan jute, tay teti: little pig, tayasei: 
boar, fiandurt: little snake, guazt pita: red 
deer, yacahu: pheasant, yaci, guacamayo: 
macaw, yiiambt: little partridge, tacuara: 
cane, tape. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


Aguaraiba, alpamato, araz4, biraré6, buru- 
cuj4, ca4: woods, caamba: gilly flower, cama- 
lote (uncertain because 7 does not exist in 
Guarani), curf, chalchal, chafiar, chilca, gegen, 
gnayabir4, gnayacau, genlé, ibaré, isip4, lapa- 
cho, molle, fiandubay, algarobo, fiapind4, 
ombit, pitamga, sarandi, seibo, sebil, tacuara, 


taruma, tataré, tunbé, tipa, totora, urunday, 


atay. 
FIsH. 

Bagre, manduvi, pact, manguruiyd, patf, 
zurubi, taradira. 

BIRDS. 

Bigua, caburé, chaj4, chingolo, mac4, ma- 
cagu4, fiandi: small ostrich, tacuara, that is, 
taqgua ‘hollow canes’ and ra round‘ round 
hollow canes,’ burucuy4 du—‘ to grow,’ urucu 
=‘ little tree with red berries,’ z4é=‘ to flower,’ 
hen, urutao: night bird, yacd, chafa. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


Aguaraé: fox, bagual, cuati, guazubird, 
tamanditia: ant-bear, tatti, taquarembé6. 


INSECTS. 
Alua, camoati, saguaipé, manganga: big 
bee, tambegu4, tuco, yaguarti: big wolf, 
jacaré, yarar4: poisonous snake. 


It is useless to try to reproduce here the 
meaning of all these words since most of them 
refer to local plants and animals. The ety- 
mology is not always consistent, because often 
the component parts of a word have suffered 
from attrition. Words like #apindé are easily 
placed; fia ‘to gather,’ pindd-hooks=‘ plant 
with many hooks.’ 


Bryn Mawr Collage. 


F. M. Paces. 


SHAKESPEARIANA—Inland. 


In his note to the passage containing the ex- 
pression “inland bred”’ (‘‘As You Like It,’’ 
Act ii, Sc. 7), Hudson writes : 


‘* Inland, the commentators say, is here op- 
yop to upland, which meant rude, unbred. 

am apt to think the use of the word grew 
from the fact, that up to the Poet’s time all the 
main springs of culture and civility in England 
were literally zz/and, remote from the sea.”’ 


And Schmidt, in his ‘Shakespeare-Lexicon,’ 
remarks: 

‘Inland, a word of a very vague signifi- 
cation, not so much denoting remoteness from 
the sea or the frontier, as a seat of peace and 
peaceful civilization; (perhaps opposed to 
mountainous districts as the seats of savage 
barbarousness, etc.’’) 


Almost all the recent editors agree in the 
statement that iv/and is opposed to upland; 
but surely the opposite of zz is not up but out, 
and the opposite of iz/and is outland. This 
same antithesis is found in the other Teutonic 
languages as well as in all periods of the Eng- 
lish, ixdand representing the native country, 
and outland all foreign parts. Shakespeare, 
indeed, does not use the word outland, but it 
was common in his day and it is familiar to 
most readers from a well-known passage in 
the Bible (Nehemiah xiii, 26.). 

However, iz/and meaning native, as opposed 
to outland or foreign, would aid us little in 
understanding the reference contained in the 
expression under consideration. We must 
seek further for a use of this word which will 
perfectly harmonize with the sense of the pas- 
sage that we have referred to, and with the 
breeding and experience of the speaker there 
represented. 

Lord Campbell’s little book has made us so 
familiar with Shakespeare’s legal acquire- 
ments that we are never surprised to find the 
poet employing the technical language of the 
law. It appears that we can discover a term 
drawn from the usage of this profession in the 
word inland, for the explanation of its legal 
meaning clears up the obscurity of the passage 
adduced from ‘‘As You Like It,’’ and at the 
same time throws light upon two others which 
have long been in need of such illumination. 

In the ‘ Law-Dictionary ’ of Giles Jacob? are 
to be found the following definitions, which 
have been repeated by all the principal law- 
dictionaries since written: 


1‘ The Law-Dictionary.’ By Giles Jacob, corrected and 
enlarged by T. E. Tomlins, London, 1809. 
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‘**Outland—The Saxon Thanes divided their 
hereditary lands into inland, such as lay 
nearest their dwelling, which they kept for 
their own use; and outland, which lay beyond 
the demesnes, and was granted out to tenants, 
at the will of the lord, like copy hold estates. 
This outland they subdivided into two parts: 
one part they disposed amongst those who at- 
tended their persons, called Theodans, or 
lesser Thanes: the other part they allotted to 
their husbandmen or churls.’’2 


“Tnland, is said to be ferra dominicalis, 
pars manerii dominica, terra interior vel in- 
clusa; for that which was let out to tenants 
was called outland. In an antient will there 
are these words; To Wulfee I give the Inlands 
or demeans, and to Elfey the u¢/ands or tenan- 
cy. TZestam. Britherico. This word was in 

reat use among the Sa-rons, and often occurs 
in Domesday-Book.’’3 


Shakespeare uses the word in/and in five 
instances, two of which do not bear upon our 
explanation : 

Empties itself as doth an inland brook 


Into the main of waters. 
“ Merchant of Venice,’’ Act v, Sc. 1. 


Here is plainly meant a brook the source of 
which is remote from the sea. 


They of those marches, gracious sovereign, 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
“Henry V,” Act i, Sc. ii. 


In these verses izdand is the antonym of oxt- 
/and, march on border land. 

In the three following cases, however, there 
seems to be a reference to the feudal division 
of the lord’s land into inland and outland, into 
demesne and tenemental land. Falstaff, dis- 
coursing upon the merits of wine (‘‘2 Henry 
IV,”’ Act iv, Sc. iii), says; 


‘The second property of your excellent sherris 
is, the warming of the blood... . the ‘sherris 
warms it and makes it course from the inwards 
to the parts extreme: it illumineth the face, 
which as a beacon gives warning to all the 
rest of this little kingdom, man, to arm; and 
then the vital commoners and inland petty 
spirits muster me all to their captain, the 
heart, who, great and puffed up with this re- 
tinue, doth any deed of courage.”’ 


2 Note that churlish is the opposite of “‘ inland bred.” 

3 See also ‘Introduction to Domesday-Book,’ Sir Henry 
Ellis, Vol. i, p. 220: and Thorpe’s ‘Ancient Laws and Insti- 
tutes of England,’ p. 111, Laws of King Edgar, I, i: Tithes 
shall be paid “of thegnes in-lande ge of geneat-lande.” 
Geneat-land was synonymous with utland. 


> 


Doubtless the old knight had in mind the 
times when beacons flamed from the English 
hill-tops and each lord of a manor mustered 
his serving-men and farm hands as his retinue ; 
so that it was no unusual picture presented to 
his imagination by ‘“‘the inland petty spirits ”’ 
mustered to their captain, the heart. 

The two remaining passages, in which the 
word inland is used, occur in “As You Like 
It.’” Orlando, rebuked by the Duke for being 
a ‘‘rude despiser of good manners,” replies ; 

Yet am I inland bred 
And know some nurture. 
Act ii, Sc. vii. 
And Rosalind explains her refined speech by 
saying ; 

“Indeed an old religious uncle of mine 

taught me to speak, who was in his youth an 


inland man: one that knew courtship too well, 
for there he fell in love.” 


In both these cases, the idea of culture con- 
nected with in/and would naturally attach 
itself to those who dwelt in the neighborhood 
of the castle or manor, and thus came more or 
less in contact with persons of relatively 
elegant manners and educated speech. This 
connection with courtly society is especially 
implied in the second quotation, for the culti- 
vation of love was the distinctive privilege and 
duty of the knights and fine ladies, and they 
were supposed to possess the, exclusive 
mastery of its lore. 


This legal interpretation of inland thus 
throws light upon the three passages in Shake- 
speare’s plays in which the meaning of the 
word is not obvious. Moreover, it is perfectly 
consistent with the poet’s recognized usage 
that he should employ a technical term of the 
law, and it is to be observed that, in each 
case, the character who makes use of the ex- 
pression is one who would naturally be con- 
versant with the manorial distinction between 
the inland and the outland. However, the 
best evidence in support of the proposed ex- 
planation is that it removes all the obscurity 
which has heretofore clung about Shake- 
speare’s peculiar application of this puzzling 
word. 


Lewis F. Mott. 
The College of the City of New York. 
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THE CANADIAN-FRENCH DIALECT 
of Granby, Province of Quebec. 


II. PHONETICS. 


THE individual upon whose speech these 
notes on phonetics are based is the same 
from whom the information contained in my 
previous article (Mop. LANG. Noregs, January, 
1892, cols. 24-27) was derived. In addition to 
the authorities therein referred to, I shall have 
occasion to cite from the valuable paper of 
Prof. E. S. Sheldon, dealing with a Canadian- 
French Dialect of Maine,t a copy of which I 
owe to the courtesy of the author. 

The principal phonetic peculiarities, which 
coincide in great part with those of the dialect 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, as studied by Prof. 
Squair, are: 

VOWELS. 


1. French a=é (sound of aw in English Zaw, 
or very close to that sound) in the following: 
a (in il a), abre (=arére, tree), acheter, barre, 
bas, bras, brassée ¢a, cadre, canard, cas, cas- 
sette, chat, classe, delicat, état, galendar, 
Gatineau, gaz, lard, liard, plat, potasse, rat, 
ravage, sab[le], savage (—French sauvage), 
savane, smart (borrowed from English smar¢é), 
soupane, tabac, talle, tassage, va, etc. 

Prof. Squair, for the Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
dialect, gives the a of cadre the sound of au 
in French chaud. To the a of canard, classe, 
lard, sable, the same remark applies. 

2. French a=z (sound of ain English ha?) 
in the following: aller, argent, battre, café, 
cage (in the derivatives cageux, encager, etc.), 
chapeau, dame, érable, fable, face, garde, 
grave, jardin, patate, savage, etc. 

3. French a=o (sound of o in English nor 
very nearly) in the following: amarrer, mars 
(s silent). Prof. Squair, for Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, gives a in mars=azw in French chaud. 

4. French A4=4 (sound of aw in English /aw) 
in the following: déja, ld. 

5. French é=4 (sound of aw in English /aw) 
in the following: dge, dme, appdét, géteau, 
g&ter, léche, chétiment. For Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, according to Prof. Squair, the @ in 

“Some specimens of a Canadian-French Dialect spoken 
in Maine.’’ Deprinted from Transactions and Proceedings 
of the Mop, Lana. Asso, or America, Vol. iii, 1887. 8vo, 
pp. 8. 


age, ame, liche is like the au of French chaud, 
and the 4 of chétiment like a in English haz. 
The tendency of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
dialect to approach this 4 to au (the sound of 
ou in English house), characterises also that of 
Granby. 

6. French a=E (sound of e in English 
flower) in: papa, mama, patate. 

7. French ai=e (sound of 2 in French /r2s) 
in the following: aigle, ale, faible, graine, 
maison, traite. 

8. French ai=a (sound of @ in English 
Sather) nearly, in the following: anglais, avais, 
fait, balai, délai, frais, mais, mauvais, vrai, etc. 

9. French a=e (sound rather shorter than @ 
in English me?) in the following: cadenas. 

to. French ai=é (sound of é in French é¢é) 
in the following: anglaise, chaise, crainte, 
fraise, graisse, maz, plaise, mauvaise. 

11. French ai=e (nearly e of English me?) in 
the following : lait (¢ sounded). 

12. French ai=4 (sound of aw in English /aw) 
in the following: ba7ssiére. 

13. French az/, ai/le=A4 (sound of aw in Eng- 
lish /aw)+French 72, i//e, in the following : 
bataz//e, muratlle, paille, volatile. In gaz/l- 
ard, médazZ/e, travail, the sound of atl, aille 
is not sosharp as in French, having a tendency 
to run into the 4+ French sound. 

14. French ai=French é in é¢é, in the follow. 
ing: ainé, chafne, connaitre, fraiche, maitre, 
naitre, traine, traitre, etc. 

15. French au in taupin=a in father. 


1. French e=2 in French trés in the follow- 
ing: accepter, avec, bref, chef, ciel, messe, 
etc. 

2. French @=2in French /rés in the follow- 
ing: arréter, baptéme, béte, dépéche, @tre, 
extréme, méler, méme, pécher, réver, etc. 

3. French e=a (sound of English a in father) 
in the following: auberge, averse, avertir, 
berceau, berceuse, bercer, cercle, certain, cer- 
veau, chercher, cierge, clergé, conserver, con- 
verte, divertir, désert, ferme, fermer, gerbe, 
herbe, merci, Mercier, perche, perdre, perdrix, 
perle, perte, serment, serpent, servit, terme, 
traverser, verbe, vertu, vierge, etc. 

4. French 2=a (sound of ain English father) 
in the following : apres. 
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5. en=French in (sometimes) in the follow- 
ing: argent, vent, dent. 

6. French é=i, in criature. 

7. elle (she)=a. 

8. French ein=an; in ¢einte (pronounced al- 
most as French 

g. French et=2(2 of French ¢r2s+e of English 
met) in the following : peine, reine 

In these words ez sometimes=e in English 
met+e in English met. For Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, Prof. Squair states that in reine and 
teinte, ei is a true diphthong, and in peine and 
reine it is pronounced 2 in French ¢rés, 

10. ev in cheval has almost the sound of o 
in English zo¢, the word being pronounced 
nearly joa/, or jwal, joual. 

Ir. é in grenier has almost the sound of 7 in 
in pzque. 


1. French z=7 (sound of the 7 in English 
pin) in the following: babiche, can?f, cuiséne, 
égoine, fiche, mocasine, prodigue. 

2. French i=? (as in pigue)+-y, in the follow- 
ing: triyer (=French ¢rier). 

Compare the for mentioned below. 


THE DIAGRAPH 0/7 (y) HAS THE SOUNDS: 


1. English w+4 (sound of aw in English Zaw) 
in the following : bots, mois, poids, pois, trois. 

Prof. Squair, for Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 
gives oi in these and like words the sound of 
ou in French oui+a in English father. 

2. 2 in French trés in the following: droz¢, 
étroit, froid. For Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Prof. 
Squair gives oz in droit=French ou (in out)+e 
(in tres). 

3. English 6 in done+A (sound of aw in 
English /aw) in the following: nozx, oe. 

4. French ez (in ewx)+a (sound of a in Eng- 
lish father) in the following: /oz. 

5. English e in met+y, in the following: 
envoyer, renvoyer, voyage, voyager. For Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, Prof. Squair gives the oy=oa 
of French oui+a in English father. Prof.Shel- 
don wrote wéd zahé, with French é. 

6. English w+e in French é¢é in the follow- 
ing: avoir, boire, cozffer, clozson, espozr, 
gloire, mémo?re, mirozr, moz, mouchoz?r, nozr, 
oiseau, poire, poisson, poivre, toz, toison, 
victoire, etc. 


7. w+e (very short, of English meZ) in the 
following : avoine [avwen], bellozs [belwe]. 

o+7 in égoine, has the sound of English 
w-+short 7 of English pin. 

on=0 with scarcely any nasality. The same 
remark applies sometimes to um [cen], z# [in], 
en [en]. 

ou has almost the sound of ¢ in English her 
in the following : bourbotte. 

outlle in grenouille has a sound between the 
sounds that oyeu and eui/ have in French. 

une (fem. artic. indef.)=cen. 

cui in cuisine has almost the sound of cz in 
English curious ; almost 

ui in suis has the sound of w# in English cur. 
rous [cyi, c=Engl. sh]. 

ueu in guuele=almost y+E (sound of é in 
English flower). 

in (German) and sometimes 7 in 
pique. 


CONSONANTS. 


1. The 6 of French houdlon (French-Can- 
adian omnon) becomes m. This change has 
been noted by Prof. Squair for the dialect of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, and was well-known to 
my informant. 

2. ¢, silent in direct ; ¢¢ (approximately the ch 
of English church) in cire; g, in canif (i quite 
short); ¢ (sometimes &) in aucun (pronounced 
as would be ofien or oguien in French). 

3. ch=French 7 (in jour) in cheval (pro- 
nounced almost jé@a/ or j6a/). 

4. d=t in the following: cadre, froid, droi¢; 
2 in cadenas (pronounced cadna or caln2); dj 
(sound of gin English gem), in the following : 
dire, dit, dur, etc.; dy in verdir=vardyir. 

5. @ intercalated in genre. 

6. /=rin cloison (pronounced crfiéz6). Some 
times the ¢ is silent in this word; Z silent in 7/7; 
=n in omelette, houblon (omnon). 

7. gu=ky in the following: guinze, cin- 
guante, guinteau, guel. 

8. n=gn in crigne, crigniére. 

g. v, silent in arbre, croitre, mercredi, sur, 
marvtre (sometimes in trois, siffleur [wood- 
chuck]), cadre, tourtre, brayeur. 

10. y2=nr in comprenais, grenouille (pro- 
nounced between the sounds which geurnoyeu 
and geurneuil would have in French). 

11. s, silent in mars. 

12. ¢, silent in direc¢, silent (sometimes) in 
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smar/, trenée-deux ans. Heard in lai¢ (sound- 
ed like English Ze#), and (bid). 4 in pata/e, 
amifié; éc (nearly ch in English church) before 
the following: par¢i, pefit, Zizi, ¢ire, bou- 
tique; ¢y in the following: ¢ignasse, fu; in- 
serted euphonically in the following phrases: 
been gro[s]-t-arbre ; je suis-t-allége. 

13. v=w in envoyer, renvoyer, voyager, pro- 
nounced éwéyé, réwéyé, 

14. gu=gy in gueule (pronounced nearly 
gy El (E=nearly the e in flower). 


A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Clark University. 


“THE EVANGILE AUX FEMMES.’’* 


THIs poem has been the subject of some little 
discussion among Romance scholars of late 
years; the poem is a well-known one, a fact 
which is evinced by the frequent references to 
it which one finds. The most important liter- 
ature on the subject is as follows: 

1. Marie de Compiégne d’aprés L’Evangile 
aux Femmes. Par M. Constans. Paris, Vie- 
weg, 1876 [Extrait du Tome iii du Bulletin de 
la Société historique de Compiégne.] 8vo. 86 


— Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, i, 
pp. 337-356; Ed. Mall, Noch einmal: Marie de 
Compiégne und das ‘“‘Evangile aux femmes.’ 

3. In the same journal, viii, pp. 24-36; L. 
Constans, ‘‘ L’Evangile aux femmes.” 

4. In the same journal viii, pp. 449-455; 
Ed. Mall, ‘Zum sogenannten Evangile aux 
femmes.”’ 

At first, the point under discussion was 
whether Marie de Compiégne was identical 
with Marie de France, the celebrated Anglo- 
Norman poetess. When this had been decided 
in the negative, the question of interpolations 
came into prominence; this hinged chiefly on 
the relative value to be assigned to each of the 
seven MSS. which contained the poem. This 
is a matter which has never been settled, as it 
is a very complicated one, owing to the strange 
way in which the testimony of the various 
MSS. disagrees. 

It is indeed a knotty problem, that of the 


*Abstract of a paper read before the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Philological Association, Nov. 18, 1892. 
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_ relations existing among the MSS. Constans 


(in No. 1 above) came to the conclusion that 
very little could be asserted in regard to it. 


_ Mall (in No. 2) divided the MSS.—he knew of 


only four at that time—into two families; of 
these he considered the Isle-de-France family 
to be the original one, from which the Picard 
family had been derived later. He _ posits 
seven lost MSS., besides admitting one case of 
crossing. 

Constans, having discovered two new MSS., 
rejected (in No. 3) Mall’s scheme and replaced 
it by a very elaborate one, in which he posits 
fourteen lost MSS. and admits four cases of ° 
crossing. 

But Mall (in No. 4) rejects this scheme as 
almost wholly fanciful, not to say contradictory. 
He merely modifies his former scheme s/ight- 
ly, positing seven lost MSS. as before. Lastly, 
there has been discovered a new MS. 

When these various schemes were tested by 
means of the collations of three of the MSS. 
together with the already published texts, it 
was found that none of them were at all satis- 
factory. By means of a rough table of corre- 
sponding quatrains, the MSS. are readily di- 
vided into four distinct groups to begin with. 
With the aid of a much more accurate table of 
line correspondences, we are enabled greatly 
to improve this rudimentary scheme. For this 
purpose it is necessary to divide the MSS. into 
three groups of contemporaries ; the object of 
this being that one may be reasonably sure 
that a MS. of an earlier group was not copied 
from one of a later group, while within a group 
no such discrimination is to be made. Now 
by examining in which MSS. a certain line 
occurs, such additions to the scheme are made 
as will account for the presence of that par- 
ticular line in each of the MSS. where it is 
found. By this means we have introduced five 
lost MSS. into the scheme, and three cases of 
crossing are admitted. 

Our next resource is the investigation of the 
word variants, many of which are crucial 
tests. Following here the same general plan 
as before, we arrive (being further aided by a 
few general arguments drawn from the char- 
acter of certain of the MSS.) at our final MS. 
scheme of seven known MSS., eight posited 
ones and three cases of crossing. 
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The poem itself is a satire upon women 
which is quite cleverly done. It is divided 
into quatrains upon a single rhyme, with twelve 
syllables to the line. The greatest intrinsic 
interest of the poem lies in the ingenious way 
in which the satire is brought out. The poet 


in each quatrain begins by mentioning some 


supposed good quality in women, but in the 
last line he always gives it so sarcastic a turn 
that just the opposite effect is produced. 

Five different theories have been advanced 
as to who was the author of the poem. They 
are all readily rejected, except the very indefi- 
nite one that the author was some unknown 
monk who lived in or near Paris. : 

The date of the poem has never been well 
established ; but an investigation of the proba- 
ble dates of the various MSS. leads us to place 
it at about 1250. 

Mall has thrown some doubt about the name 
of the poem having originally been “ Evangile 
aux Femmes,”’ but as the name occurs in six 
of the seven MSS. we are warranted in con- 
sidering his objections as not well-founded. 


GEORGE C. KEIDEL. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


OPEN AND CLOSE @ IN THE 
MULUM? 


As is already well known, the MS. of the ‘ Or- 
mulum’ in the Bodleian Library at Oxford is 
by no means adaquately reproduced for the 
purpose of the philological student. The 
standard text is that of Holt (Oxford, 1878), 
which is based on that of White (Oxford,1852). 
The editor, in his preface to the new edition, 
says that the text has been carefully collated 
and that many errors in the Glossary have 
been corrected. This collation must have 
been made, however, without reference to that 
of Kélbing (Englische Studien, i, 1). And in 
like manner the collation of Kélbing is inde- 
pendent of the edition of 1878. The two col- 
lations do not invariably agree. It must be 
remarked, also, that many of the errors in 
White’s Glossary remain uncorrected. There 
is rumor of new editions and new collations, 
but nothing is as yet generally accessible. 
Aside from this rather unsatisfactory state of 
things, difficulties are increased by. the nature 


‘OR- 


of the MS. itself, which consists of pages of 
parchment very different in size. On a casual 
examination, it appears probable that a large 
number of the smaller pages were written 
after the larger ones, and inserted tbroughout 
the work. But there is no way of being certain 
in the matter without a more careful study of 
the orthography of the various parts, Nor is 
any such difference indicated in the printed 
text. Beyond this, it must also be remarked 
that the printed text fails in certain cases to 
convey nice differentiations of the MS. letters 
as appears from Napier’s article on the letter 


- g (Academy, March 15 1890, and subsequently 


illustrated by a facsimile). Another example 
is in the spellings eo and e. For in all the 
cases I have observed of the spelling eo, an 
original letter after the e (presumably 0) has 
been erased and subsequently an a inserted in 
somewhat different ink. To this peculiarity 
allusion is made later. I hear, also, that there 
is variation in the writing of @, but what is the 
exact nature of it | cannot say. Such matters 
must await a study of the MS. more careful 
than those of Holt or of Kélbing. 

Under such circumstances it must be recog- 
nized that the following researches can give 
only tentative results. They are based upona 
study of Holt’s text with some reference to 
K6lbing’s collation, although the corrections 
have not always been followed. Such as they 
are, however, I offer these notes to co-workers, 
with the hope that they may be of some use in 
dealing with a question of great interest in M. 
E. philology. . 

The sound @é is represented in the ‘Ormu- 
lum,’ sometimes by ¢, sometimes by @, some- 
times by oe. With their usual keenness, Sweet 
and Kluge have already remarked, the former 
that the open é (22) and the close é@ (éé) are 
distinguished as @ and e with perfect regulari- 
ty, (‘Hist. of Engl. Sounds,’ $669), the latter 
that the @ is always in the ‘Ormulum’ long 
(Paul’s ‘ Grundriss,’ i, 868). But the question 
has not as yet been treated in detail. That 
such a treatment is desirable is made evident 
by Sweet’s handling of the matter and by 
Kluge’s remark ‘‘ Orrm dafiir (O. E. €=Goth. 
é) bald @ bald é hat, ohne dass sein Dialekt 
eine Regel erkennen lasst.’’ (‘Grundriss,’ i, 
882). That the distinction between 22 and 4é 
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in early Middle English is of importance, will 
be recognized by all students who have sought 
a connecting link between ten Brink’s remarks 
on the distinction in Chaucer,and the scattered 
notes and material on the subject in the 
various monographs on the Mercian dialect, 
gathered together by Brown (‘‘ Die Sprache 
der Rushworth Glossen,’’ Géttingen, 1891, 
Einleitung). 

I present first the material under the head- 
ing of the O. E. sounds, and subsequently add 
some general comments. 

W.G. 4a, Mercian W.S. 


For W.G. 4, Ps. and the other Mercian 
documents have é, R’ has chiefly e, although 
@ (e, ae) is common and @ occasional. (Brown, 
p. 56). In the ‘Ormulum’ we have usually @. 
But e (é, @, @) appears frequently and ina few 
words a. When the sound is shortened it is 
written ¢. 

The examples are: 

(a). In the present of reduplicatipg verbs. 
dredenn, inf. 5600, 5907, 6219, 8801, 11493, 

12560, 19132. dredenn inf. 1218, 16206, 18174, 

19342. dred. imp. 151, 8659, 
dredesst, 2d sing. ind. 14686. 
dredenn, 2d plu. ind. 6203. 
dredepp, 30 sing. ind. pres. 6179, 7167. 
létenn (to think), Ded. 79, 12282. 
letenn, 3750, 7525. 
letesst, 24 sing. ind. 4660. 4896. 
letepp, 30 sing. 4897. 
létenn, 30 plu. pres. ind., 13658. 
letenn, ‘“‘ 7322, 7408, 12081. 
létenn, 18224, 19706, 19707. 

(Zétenn (to allow), 2017, 10157, 19544). 

letenn, 10241. 

letenn, 9059. 

let, imp. 7619, 7622, 10666. 

redepp, 17286. redenn, Ded. 47. rédenn, 
Ded. 328. 


slepenn, 7483. 
(b). In the 2d sing. and the plural of the Ind. 


pret. and in the Subj. pret. of verbs of the 
fourth and fifth classes. 

Bedenn, bede, berenn, bere, bere (15910), 
zafenn (gafenn, 6476), sezhenn, se, 
seo, sezhe, setenn, spekenn, speke, wer- 
enn, were, ummbesherenn, ét (Sievers-Cook, 
391, note 3), ezenn. 

(c). In other words: 


Eber, e@rist, ete, bere, bletenn, dre- 
dunng (5612), dedbote, ferenn, forrferedd, 
Serlike, bizete, her, lechenn, lechecrafft, 
lechedom, lewed, m@elenn, wukemelumm, 
mere, red, rediz, anndsete, slepe (3136, 
19254, 3152, 3148, 5843, 8352, 8375), speche, 
Strete, telenn, telepp, wede, wedla, wepenn, 
wepnedd, wete, wher, whers, wheroff, ezz- 
wher, wreche. 

Dredinng (7185), dede, missdede, lenenn, 


_mexhe, orrmete, nedle, sed, slep (7479.) 


Nowwhar, widewhar, mast, Slap (1903). 

In comparing this material with R’ it will be 
remarked: 

1. In (a) where R’ has always e, there ap- 
pears a variation in O. 

2. In (b) where in R’ is variation, O. has 
regularly @, with ¢¢ and efen and exceptional- 
ly dere and se (which in R’ are always written 
with e). 

3. In(c) where there is variance in R’, we 
have in O. a preponderance of @. To be 
noted, however, is that such words as appear 
in O. with e and also in R’, are found in the 
latter with e. Nedle, 19, 24. sed, 22, 24, 28; 
13, 27. séd, 13, 24, 37. Seda, 13, 32. séed, 
13, 38. 

That is to say e¢ which preponderates in R’ 
is frequently in O., replaced by @. On the 
other hand an @ appearing in R’ is never regu- 
larly represented in O. by e. 


Germ. az with 7-umlant, Merc. W. S. 2. 


Here also O. has usually @; rarely e or a. 

The examples are: 

@, efre, néfrér, anne, allreresst, 
littler, clennesse, unnclennessess clenlezzc, 
unnclenlezzc, deledd, todeledd, flesh, 
@de, helenn, Helennde, ummhele, hese, 
hete, hepene, hepenndome, lerenn (inf.) 
lere, (subj.), leredd, unnleredd, leste, mene, 
imene, menelike, se, shepe, techepp, bite- 
che, per (ter), peraffter, terfore, teronne, 
berto, whete. 

Clene, unnclene, summdel (passim) del (1722, 
2715), eden, utleden, menepp. 

Dale, 8273, 14181, 14185, 14186, 6125, daless, 
8266, 8270, 9180, /afdiz, 334 (commonly daffdiz), 
Zare (inf.), (opt.). 

Here the preponderance of @ is such that it 
will be naturally taken as regular. 
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OE. éa (excepting before &. c. z. Ain O). 


“E (7091), edig, e@dmod (also e@ddmod, see 
below, as also for the compounds) @edmodliz 
a@dmodnesse, ere, est, estdale, ep, unnep, 
@peliz. Sunebem, betenn, bred, toclef, 
ches, dekenn, decness, ded, helledep, def, 
dep,depshildizness(16237,without z 18097),«n- 
depshildiznesse, depshildiz, dew, dewwenn, 
drem, fewe, unnfewe, flét (pret.), onnza@n, 
oneza@ness, Zen, Zap, hinnderze P, 
plezzc, gr@t, hafedd, hzp, hepedd, hewenn, 
lepenn, lefe (belief), (4efe, permission), /efful, 
lefess (leaves), len,-l@s in many compounds 
(saccless 5299 with usual saccless), zemeleste, 
refenn, birefedd, rem, rew, (pret.) shefess, 
shewenn, shewedd, shewerrne, shredenn, 
sem, elesew, slen (and from O. N. s/é), 
waterstrem, teress, temenn, Dewess, repenn. 

Here are also to be placed words with @ 
from lengthened OE. ea before rd, rn. @rd, 
gerd, flerd, ern, bern, bernennde. Also 
Allweldend, but walde. 


OE. éa before palatals. 

Here, as in Mercian, O. has e. Exceptions 
are the preterites in eh which, probably, have 
@ through analogy with other verbs of their 
class. 

(a). becnenn, en, tekenn, ekedd, ezhe, ezhe- 
salfe, neh (ct. ner, nest), nehzhenn, heh (hih, 
2686), hezhe, effenheh, oferrheh, hehhre, he- 
Shesst (2146), hezghzesst (1055), hezhepp, hez- 


hedd, pehh (pohh, tohh borrowed from Old 
Norse). 


(b). dah, deh, f@eh, attfieh, leh; and drah. 
W.S. éa, Merc. é after palatals. 
Here we have, unfortunately, few examples. 
ger (always). : 
zeress, plu., 8020, 8396, 11251, 16290, 16314, 
16322, 16336, 16378, gen. 4230, 8402. 
Ze@ress, 10885; here K6lbing reads ge@ress. 
ge@eress, 8050. 
shedenn, toshedepp. 
shed, 1210, 5534. 
shedinng. 
(The preterite shadd is shortened.) 
cepinngbope, shep, shephirde. 
These words ger, shep, are probably not L. 
W.S. gér, scép since we have for instance: 
zaff, L.W.S. gef, Sievers $102. 


gate, get, 
ches, cés, 
onnz@n, ongén. 
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OE. @ in open syllables. 

Represented by e. Zin open syllables may 
in the ‘Ormulum’ represent either the long 
or the short sound, as already shown by 
Trautmann, Ang. vii, Anz. 95. Further, see 
Effer, 2d., viii, 196, 7. Although the following 
consonant be not doubled, yet in many words 
we find such forms as: 

Btrepp 9284, chéle 1615, dérewurrpe 4958, 
Jéle 1810, hére 3907, hete 3834, 9465, létenn 
2017, 8149, méle 8647, mé&te 1649, st&éle 4467, 
stéde to101, andthere are many examples for 
a, 0, 2. 

In these cases the vowel must be short, and 
since, in some cases, the vowel is short, we 
must in others have special evidence before 
we Can assume it to be long. See also Jessen, 
Z.f. da. Ph. ii, 138. 


Merc. é. 

Here Orm writes almost without exceptions 
é. 

I. ge, he, me, ne, pe (te), we. 

2. med, her, heroffe. 

3. bihet, let, forrlét, forrlét, dredde. 

4. bene (béne), betenn, breme, breress, cwe- 
menn, cweme, cwen, demenn, drefedd, fezesst, 
Sedenn, gledess,  secless, purrhsekenn, 
semeppe, shene, swétep, swetlke, swé't, 
wenenn, waezenn, twezzenn, wesste. 

Dop, 3rd, sing., pres., is probably formed 
through analogy of the other persons. 

Frofrenn is an exception. 


Merc. W. S. eo, 


From Merc. W. S. eo, 60 Orm writes some- 
times ¢, sometimes eo. The difference, how- 
ever, appears to be wholly orthographical, for 
the same words appear spelled sometimes one 
way, sometimes the other. 

In vv. 1-13000 we find a variance in the 
writing of the same words. The usual writing 
is co but there appear many bits of a hundred 
verses also where we have only e. This is the 
case already alluded to: the eo was original 
and was corrected to e and subsequently back 
to eo again. It appears more generally than 
e. & onthe other hand appears, so far as I 
have examined, in the smaller sheets of parch- 
ment which may very possibly have been 
added later. After v. 13000, ¢ is to be found 
with almost absolute regularity. So in the 
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Dedication and Introduction. The most obvi- 
ous explanation is that Orm first wrote eo, but 
about v. 13000 began to write e. He erased 
the o in his previous work, wrote e throughout 
the remainder of the poem, in the Dedication 
and Introduction which may well have been 
written last, and also in certain supplementary 
pages which he inserted in the course of vv. 
1-13000. Subsequently another scribe, in 
looking through the book, saw the oscratched 
out and being accustomed to the spelling eo, 
restored it in every case (the o is written in 
different ink), but did not trouble to add an o 
after the ¢ in the later part. If this explan- 
ation be accepted, it would appear that Orm 
began to write ¢o, that being the traditional 
spelling. As he went on, however, he re- 
flected that it did not properly represent the 
sound and like the zealous phonetist that he 
was, he at once altered his practice and cor- 
rected what he had previously written. In 
practice then we may regard the two as repre- 
senting but one sound and that a long (close) e. 


OE. eo. 


I give both forms where they occur. 

Berrzhenn, berrhless, berrme, erpe, eorp, 
erpliz, eorplike, fe, fehh, gerne, Zeorne, 
georrnfull, zeorrnfulness, zerrndesst, geor- 
nepp, gzeorrnde, heffne, heoffnes, heofenn- 
riches,-king,-like, heore, herrte, heorrte, 
mildheorttnesse,-lezze, lernenn, lerninnge- 
nihhtes, seffne, seofenn, seoffne, seffnde, se- 
fennfald, sefannaht, steoressmann, swerd, 
perrflinng, weorrc, oferrwerrc, werelld, weo- 
relld, weorelldping,-lif,-like,-shipess, forrwer- 
penn. 

Here are also to be placed: 

Wurrpenn, fihhtenn. 


OE. éo. 


Be, ben, beon, beodepp, brest, breostlin, 
chesenn, cnew, cnewenn (pret.), cneow, che- 
wepp, defell, deofell, der, dreghenn, dreriz, 
dreoriz, zede, fell (pret.), ferpe, fle, flen, 
fleon, flezhenn, frend, freond, heldenn (pret.), 
lede, leode, lef, lefliz, leof, leghepp, leome, 
leness, leoness, lennes, forrleosesst, prest, 
preost, preste-flocc, rewwsinug, reowwsunn- 
ge, unnderrpreost, sen, seon, Seo, streon, 
streonenn, strenedd, tre, rodetre, treo, rode- 


treo, bitwenen, ped, peod, ennglepeod, pess- 
terr, peossterrlezze,-nesse, Ppewwtenn, peo- 
wwtenn, beoww,-dom, pewwlike, pre, wex 
(pret.), wheless. 

In certain words we have always o (or u), 
instead of e, eo, probably through shifting of 
accent. 

(a) gocc, zonnd, shollde. sholldenn. 

(b) gol, golldagz, sho, shopwang, shop 
(pret.), mugzu (OE. ni geo?) 

(c) guw, gure, zho, fowwre, fowwertig, 
trowwenn, trowwpe, trowwpeleas. 

The examples under (a) and (b) may, of 
course, also be explained by the view that 
the eo in OE. was nota full diphthong but a 
means of indicating palatal pronunciation. 
Those in (c), however, must be the result of 
accent shifting. 


ie. 


I place here a number of words, although, it 
is by no means certain what were the exact 
vowel sounds in the words from which they 
developed. We have, however, a convenient 
rubric. 

(a) getenn, bizetenn, gifenu, zifenn, zife, 
(noun), geldenn, zellp, scippend. 

(b) belden, elde. 

(c) mahht, mihhte (290), mahhtiz, allmih- 
tig (also mithhte, etc., from mazz), nihhti, 
nahht, sefennnahht, rihht, rihhtwise, rihht- 
wisnesse, sexte, sextene. 

(d) derne, dernelike, derneliz. 

The examples are seen to be, unfortunately, 
few and varying. 

te. 


In ‘Orm.’ é (and ¢o as above). 

Dere, deore, déorewwuppe, heren, herrd, 
herrdenn, lesenn, forrlesenn, lefenn, nede, 
nest (cf. neh sub. éa), newenn, neowe, smec, 
tene. 

Also, anliepiz, anlepiz (cf. serlépess), 
beorh, brihhte. 


PROPER NAMEs. 

The character @ is also used in certain 
proper names, as follows: 

Aser, Beppleem, Elysabep, Emanuel, 
Fanuel, Gabriel, gerrsalem, Israel, Jaf- 
Josep, Mellchisedec, Michael, Moy- 
s@s, Natanael, Nazarep, Persa, Raphael, 


22 


i 

i 
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Sem, 
amen, 

In the Vulgate these names appear with an 
e which represents, sometimes Gr. 7, some- 
times Gr. «. From /af@th (6807) added to the 
forms As@res, /ssreless, Josepess, Moys- 
@sess, Nazar@ess we. may assume a long @. 
The author of the ‘Heliand’ writes most of 
these names with @ (but Nazareth). Orm 
writes Nicodem, never *Nicodem. The 
matter is not of great importance since the 
names are, of course, learned words. 


Here, too, may we place the word 


4 also appears in a number of words of 
which the origin seems to me obscure: @g@- 
de, anndgetenn, anndze@tnesse, bewenn, 
onndlét, sletenn, welinng. 

Such being the material, all interested in 
the matter will be best able to draw their own 
conclusions. It will be proper, however, to 
note briefly what seems most evident. 

1. The sign @ is always long. Aside from 
the examples above, it is to be remarked, first, 
that it never appears with the sign for short- 
ness and, second, very rarely with the sign for 
length; if it were necessary to make a differ- 
ence between 2 and @ we should expect to 
find @ with mark for length and for shortness 
as often as the other vowels. It is further 
to be remarked that @ almost always, in the 
middle of a syllable, stands before a single 
consonant (and even before a double conso- 
nant it might be long, “éerr/ike, 16510, onnd- 
létt, 16170). And here I must remark that in 
e@ddmod and nunclennlezgzc that is prob- 
ably long and not with Brate (Bettrage, x, 11) 
short. If all the examples of @dmod are col- 
lected will be seen that there is variance in the 
writing and @dmod is the more common from : 
unnclennlezzc is an error of the Glossary; 
the text gives one # 4628 (cf. 2523, 2539, 4622). 
There are certain words in which ¢@ is the 
representation of OE. @ in which we have no 
especial ground for assuming lengthening. 
bed, forrbed, may have arisen from analogy 
with the plurals. But in @b@r, grefes and 
@pel, it would not be so easy to say why 
lengthening should appear; or if the vowels 
were long why they should not be 4. 

2. @ is to be taken regularly as open é (22) 
since it represents OE. éa which was surely 
open and never OE. éo. 


In regard to quantitative changes in pho- 
nology there is not much to add to Brate and 
Effer. 

3. Lengthening before rz, rd must have ap- 
peared before the change ea>a; ern, bern, 
bernennde; card, middilerd, kirrkegerd, 
Jeerd, and not *arn, etc. As to lengthening 
before /d, the matter is not sufficiently indi- 
cated ; we have Al/lweldennd, but walde, Ell- 
dernemannes and adde with compounds. 
These exceptions I take to be W.S. loan- 
words. The regular Mercian form would be 
with @ as is the rule in R’. 

4. In like manner the shortening in /ass¢en, 
tahhte, ahhte, shadd, must have taken place 
before éa>@, and before ea>a. Otherwise, 
we should have Zessten, etc. 

5. Later than these changes, however, is the 
shortening in errnude, selipe, ehhte, ezzper, 
weppmann, clennlike, clennsenn, 

As to quality it is to be remarked. 

6. OE. éa before palatals had become éé. 

7. W.S. @ (W.S. ai with z-umlaut, and W.S. 
4) appears mostly as 22, before dentals often 
éé. The general course from the close sound 
to the open in Ps, R’, and O. has been already 
noted. 

On minor matters. 

8. eo seems to have been by this time mere- 
ly an historical sign indicating for this dialect 
nothing different from e. 

g. It appears that @ in proper names was 
open. But here the usage of Orm is not borne 
out in other examples, for instance, Gen. and 
Ex. where there is much variation. : 

10. éo and eo after palatals have lost all 
character as diphthongs. 


EDWARD E. HALE, Jr. 
State University of Iowa. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


The Literature of France. By H.G. KEENkE, 
Hon. M. A. Oxon. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York : 1892, pp. vii. 219. 


Tus volume belongs to a series entitled 
‘University Extension Manuals,’ edited by 
Professor Wm. Knight. The series is to be 
issued simultaneously in England (by John 
Murray) and in America. It is the outgrowth 
of the University Extension movement in 
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England, and is designed to supplement that 
movement. It aims to reach the general 
reader, living apart from the centres of the 
movement, and to furnish him with the same 
kind of information as is given in lectures. 

In the present Manual (following the general 
plan of the series) details are avoided, except 
as they show the working out of laws and 
principles. The aim being to educate rather 
than to inform, the author has attempted to 
guide the student or reader 
‘‘through the consecutive evolution of French 
literary history, from the beginning of the 
nation to a time immediately preceding our 
own.” 


Living authors are excluded from the survey. 
The author wishes to give a correct general 
view, so that his reader may form an idea of 
the literature of France as a whole, with the 
reciprocal relations of its various schools and 
stages of development. 

Chronological division and treatment is 
abandoned, and in its stead the object has 
been to treat the subject logically by dividing 
it into five Ages: The Age of Infancy, The 
Age of Adolescence (Sixteenth Century), The 
Age of Glory, The Age of Reason and The 
Age of Nature. The last two chapters of the 
book discuss the sources of French prose 
fiction and poetry of the present time. An 
Introduction of eight pages is devoted to a 
somewhat technical discussion of the scope 
and application of literature. 

The volume, thus put together, seems bright 
and original, and forms very interesting 
reading, especially for the reader who may be 
presumed to have already some general know- 
ledge of the subject. The author has an 
entertaining style and shows a thorough famil- 
iarity with his theme. His own interesting 
narrative is appropriately set off by numerous 
short quotations from the literature, among 
which, along side of oft-repeated lines like the 
‘Mignonne! allons voir si la rose,’ appear 
many illustrative passages (especially in prose) 
which are more novel and not less opportune. 
In his estimation of past writers, Mr. Keene 
says he has refrained from obtruding his own 
opinions. This is perhaps rather difficult to 
do in any case. In the present one an air of 
entire impersonality does not appear to be 
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preserved throughout. Certainly the author’s 
admiration for Racine is most generous. 
About fifteen pages are devoted to him in a 
volume of some two hundred. A few other 
writers of perhaps equal eminence seem to 
suffer in comparison. An enthusiastic admirer 
of Moliére would wish to see a fuller treat- 
ment of his works; about one page is allotted 
to him. Some space being used to show how 
far Victor Hugo in his drama has proved him- 
self the descendant of the past, Racine natu- 
rally assumes a prominent position; still, for 
the author, ‘‘ Racine is the only one who, in 
his best work, is quite perfect.”” Among 
the precursors of the Romantic movement 
Chateaubriand is given a deservedly promi- 
nent place; Mme. de Staél’s influence seems 
understated. A very just and well-worded 
characterization of the realistic novelists is 
given in the concluding pages of the volume. 

There is little occasion in such a work for 
allusion to etymologies, but on p. 13, oud is 
referred to hoc illud. On the same page a 
misprint occurs in Roman du Rou, and, a 
quotation from the first part of this epic being 
given, the lines are stated to be the earliest 
attempt at the Alexandrine metre. 

As a manual for the work of University’ 
Extension, the book may appear (at least if 
one judge it from the standpoint of the move- 
ment in America) to lack symmetry, and to be 
a trifle too erudite for the purpose. While 
being somewhat unequal in treatment, it im- 
presses one as hardly categorical enough for 
the uninitiated. 

B. L. BowEn. 
Ohio State University. 


SPANISH DIALECT. 


Tesoro de voces y Provincialismos Hispano- 
Americanos. Publicado por CARLOs LENTZz- 
NER. Tomoi; Parte primera. La Region 
del Rio de la Plata. Halle a. S.—Leipzig: 
Eberhardt Karras, Editor. 1892. xvii, 63 
pp. (A-C.). Preis, 3 Mark. 


Wui_e the French and Italian dialects have 
in late years received a great deal of attention 
from scholars, and not a year passes without 
additions to the stock of knowledge concern- 
ing them, the Spanish dialects seem to have 
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had very little attraction for the student of 
linguistic phenomena. Even the older dialects 
of Spanish,—to except only that of Leon, on 
which we have the work of Gessner and 
Morel-Fatio’s ‘‘ Recherches sur le texte et les 
sources du libro de Alexandre,” in Romania 
iv (1875),—have been greatly neglected, while 
the present spoken dialects have fared little 
better. Schuchardt was one of the first to 
treat scientifically any of the living dialects of 
Spain, that of. Andalusia, in his very interest- 
ing ‘‘Cantes Flamencos,”’ in the ‘ Zeitschrift 
Siir Rom. Phil.,’ vol. v. (1881) p. 249. This, 
with the work of Munthe, on the Asturian 
dialect, is about all that has appeared outside 
of the Spanish peninsula. Schuchardt was 
likewise the first scholar to call atttention to 
the changes, especially in the vocabulary, that 
Spanish has undergone in the colonies. The 
earliest extensive scientific work on any of the 
Spanish dialects of South America, where, 
according to Prof. Baist (Grébers ‘Grundriss’), 
Spanish is spoken by about twenty million 
people, is Cuervo’s ‘Apuntaciones criticas 
sobre el lenguage bogotano. Segunda ed- 
icion.’ Bogota. 1876. The article by Maspero, 
“Sur quelques singularités phonétiques de 
l’espagnol parlé dans la campagne de Buenos- 


Ayres et de Montivideo.”” Mem. de la Soc. 


de Linguistigue, vol. ii, pp. 51-65, is trans. 
lated in the work before us, ‘enmendado y 
seguido de apuntaciones criticas,’ and prefixed 
as an introduction to the ‘ Vocabulario Riopla- 
tense.’ The object and scope of the work are 
given in the preface: 


Der spanisch-amerikanische Sprachschatz, 
von welchem hier die erste Lieferung vorliegt, 
ist das Unternehmen eines deutschen Philo- 
logen, der verschiedene Welttheile bereist 
und u. a. die lebende Sprache der heutigen 
Bewohner des La Plata-Gebietes wahrend 
eines siebenjahrigen Aufenthaltes in Argen- 
tinien und Uruguay studiert hat [Der 
Herausgeber] tragt Gedrucktes und Hand- 
schriftliches von weither zusammen, verwerthet 
die Resultate fremder und eigener Forschung, 
und schdpft direkt aus lebendigen Quellen. 
Der ‘‘ Tesoro”’ wiil Kiinftigen Geschlechtern 
die Abfassung eines vergleichenden Worter- 
buchs der amerikanisch-spanischen Sprache 


1 The first edition eppeard in 1872, and a fourth edition, 
* notablemente aumentada,’ appeared in 1885. This I have 
not seen. 


erleichtern. Auch der kiinftige Verfasser 
eines altspanischen WoOrterbuchs wird Brauch- 


bares in diesem Werke finden.”’ 


This first Lieferung of the ‘Vocabulario 
Rioplatense,’ extends from Adsati=maiz, to 
Cuzco==perro pequetio ladrador, (de interj. 
cuz! cuz!): it is beautifully printed, and an 
examination of as much of it as is before us, 
shows that the last sentence we have quoted 
from the preface is likely to be verified, and 
the work prove very useful in its particular 
field. 

HuGo A. RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CERTAIN MIL TONIC CONCEPTIONS. 


To THE Epitors pF Mop. LANG. Notes. 


Sirs :—The volumes of Milton edited by A. 
W. Verity for the Pitt Press (Macmillan & Co.) 
are, it seems to me, far above the usual range 
of annotated classics. I have been much inter- 
ested in his last volume (‘ Par. Lost.’ v, vi) 
wherein he presents matters of scholarly inter- 
est in his Introduction (‘‘ History of Paradise 
Lost: Milton’s Blank Verse’’) and in his ap- 
pendix (‘‘The Cosmology of Paradise Lost: 


“The Character of Milton’s Satan’’). Indeed I 


believe that even students who know their Mil- 
ton well, will find some new hints here. I beg 
to offer some observations upon the matters 
touched on in the appendix. 

In his study of Milton’s Cosmology, - Mr. 
Verity proceeds in the direction taken by Mas- 
son in his edition of Milton, and adds certain 
interesting details. He then touches upon 
Milton’s conception of the heavenly hierarchy. 
In his note to Bk. v., 1. 587, Mr. Verity mentions 
the medieval classification of the angels and 
remarks that Milton accepted the system, and 
further notes passages in Milton’s prose and in 
‘Paradise Lost,’ in which reference to such 
conception is made. 

That Milton was well acquainted with the 
divisions of the angels as existent in medieval 
theology and therefore presented by Dante 
(‘Par.’ xxviii) cannot be doubted. I think 
however, that any one considering the matter 
with all the evidence in view, will come to the 
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opinion that, whatever idea he himself may 
have had, Milton did not attempt in his poem 
to convey any definite and regular conception. 
The turn of his mind and genius was, I take it, 
contrary to such definiteness. Masson in his 
note,to Bk. v., 1. 601, ‘‘ Thrones, Dominations, 
Princedoms, Virtues, Powers,’’ remarks, “A 
gradation of rank seems here implied as if 
throned angels were highest, next those with 
dominations and so on.’”’ But it does not by 
any means appear from this line, (which occurs 
several times in * Paradise Lost’) that Milton 
had any definite conception of a hierarchy in 
mind. In fact the contrary seems rather to 
have been the case. For the order of rank in 
the verse is neither the common one of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, nor that of Gregory the 
Great, following St. Paul (Col. 1, 16) nor the 
Byzantine order. And if Milton had meant 
to indicate any special arrangement of the 
heavenly powers, he would hardly have 
omitted the Seraphim, Cherubim, Archangels 
and Angles. In other passages, also, may it 
be remarked, he mentions one or another 
of these orders in such a way as to show that 
he attached no specific meaning to them. 
This is particularly noteworthy in the passages 
where Raphael is called not only by the 
generic term Angel but by the peculiar de- 
nominations of Archangel (vii. 41), Virtue (v. 
371), Power (viii. 249) and Seraph (v. 277). In 
like manner the fallen angels appear to be 
Seraphim (i. 129; ii. 750), Cherubim (i. 665) 
Thrones (ii. 430) or Potentates (i. 315). And it 
must further be recalled that Milton distinctly 
recognises the more popular division into 
Angels and Archangels (iii. 648; v. 660). He 
alludes to the Archangels as the chief angels, 
whereas, in the system of the Pseudo-Dionysi- 
us they were next to the lowest. 

It is true that there are passages in ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ in which Milton seems to have the 
ninefold hierarchy clearly in mind. In xi, 
231,2 and 296,7 Adam alludes to the Throne 
with reference to its particular rank. So 
Ithuriel and Zephon, evidently of rank inferior 
to Satan before his fall, are Cherubim not 
Seraphim. But in general the conveying a 
distinct conception of the heavenly orders, 
such a conception as. Dante’s, was no part of 
Milton’s purpose. 


26 


To turn from Milton’s conception of Heaven. 
Mr. Verity gathers together the cosmological 
allusions to Hell and shows its relation in 
space to Heaven and chaos. So far it is very 
well. Doubtless Milton had in this case the 
clear conception ascribed to him. The man 
who notes that Hell was 

“As far removed from God and light of Heaven 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.” 
(i, 73-4). 


evidently had a fairly distinct idea in mind. 

But Milton conceived also another form of 
Hell,—a more spiritual place of torment, and 
to this idea Mr. Verity curiously enough 
makes no allusion. I say ‘curiously’ because 
there is here the same likeness of conception 
between ‘Paradise Lost’ and Marlowe’s 
‘Faust,’ to which Mr. Verity has, elsewhere, 
called attention in a very interesting way. 
On this matter we have the direct testimony 
of Satan himself. He says as he reaches the 
Garden of Eden: 


“Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is Hell; myselfam Hell.” 
(iv, 73-75). 


And the same idea appears in iv, 18-22 and 
ix, 467-9. With which we may compare Mar- 
low’s ‘ Faust’ (i. iii.): 
‘Faust, How comes it then that you are out of hell? 
Meph. Why this is hell, nor am I out of it: ” 
and also (i, v.) 


*““Meph. Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place; for where we are is hell, 
And where hell is there must we ever be.” 


As in the case of the Angelic Hierarchy, such 
a conception is far more Miltonic than any 
definitely ordered scheme exactly conveyed. 
It is, also, of far more present interest, for 
such cosmologic hells have been (so I am 
told) pronounced by modern science to be 
nonexistent, whereas the Hell thus indicated 
by Milton and Marlowe has never yet been by 
moral Philosophers shown to be nonexistent, 
but on the other hand has by certain of them 
not unfrequently been affirmed and reaffirmed. 

Wholly in keeping with this idea, is the 
Miltonic conception traced by Mr. Verity, 
which finds the parallel of Satan’s spiritual fall 
in his loss of physical beauty. To the passages 
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carefully collected by Mr. Verity and cited by 
him (p. 124), I would add x, 450-452. But 
together with the symbolism of this conception 
should also be noted Milton’s general position 
on the question of the material and the spirit- 
ual. It is on the whole best exhibited by the 
‘*Masque of Comus”’ and by the well-known 
speech put in the mouth of the elder brother 
(459, 468). 

There have been those who have seen in the 
two brothers in ‘‘Comus”’ the types which 
Milton presented to the world more fully in 
“L’Allegro’’ and Penseroso.”’ 


Of these 


two companion characters, the latter bears the | 
nearest resemblance to Milton’s natural dispo-_ 
compiler which commits the offense and 
placed in the mouth of the elder brother, the — 


sition. Weare not, therefore, surprised to find 


Platonist, a view which Milton afterwards indi- 
cates in ‘ Paradise Lost’ (particularly v, 496-9), 


and which he exemplifies in the person of | 
_ been pursued in the examination of Beowulf 


Satan. 


It may also be remarked that a difference © 


” 


appears in the conception in ‘‘Comus 
that of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the result perhaps of 
the experience of the years between. In ‘‘ Co- 
mus ”’ the victims of the enchanter 


**So perfect is their misery 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement.” 


and 


In which point Milton, as had Spenser before | 


him, differed from the antique conception of 
Circe’s victims. In ‘ Paradise Lost,’ however, 


Satan is fully conscious of his fall, and in that | 
very circumstance lies the great part of his | 


punishment. So Marlowe’s Mephistophilis. 
Of like nature was Shelley’s thought in ‘*‘ Ado- 
nais ’’ when he wrote : 
“* But be thyself and know thyself to be!” 
Epwarp E. HALtg, Jr. 
State University of Iowa. 


ON STOPFORD A. BRUOR’S BEO- 
WULF, IN HIS ‘HISTORY OF 
EARLY ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE,’ 


‘To THE EpITors OF Mop. NOTES. 

Sirs:—Chapter ii, entitled Beowulf-intro- 
duction, in Mr. Brooke’s new history of Early 
English literature is largely taken, as the au- 
thor himself avers, from Wiilker’s Grundriss 


. origin of Beowulf. 


which was published in the year 1885. That 
is seven years ago, and the author has not 
found it necessary to give any space to the 
work of the past seven years. This is self- 
evident after a short reading of this new con- 
tribution to the histories of English literature. 
Mr. Brooke hastens to state in a foot-note that 
all the theories upon the Beowulf question, 
with all their differences, will be found in the 
Grundriss. But some not there have been 
advanced during the past seven years. This 
itself is not a great offense, and certainly it 
was not to be expected or desired that the 
author should make use of such theories, but 
it is the inaccurate, the careless, work of the 


causes us to criticize the unscientific ‘work of 
the compiler, not the historian of literature. 

In order to make the reader clearly under- 
stand the method of critical work that has 


and the resultant value of that criticism, Mr. 
Brooke states that the ‘‘same kind of con- 
troversy which has raged over the composition 
of the Iliad and Odyssey has raged also over 
Beowulf.’’ And he continues to explain what 
has been the subject of controversy, namely, 


‘It is said that it is a single poem composed 
by orie man; and, on the contrary, that it is a 
poem built up, in process of time, by various 
hands, and consisting of various lays of differ- 
ent ages.”’ 


The author is mistaken when he assignes 
such a cause to the various forms of discussion 
that have been awakened by the problematic 
Two parties have. been 


_ engaged in a controversy, it is true, but not in 


a controversy over the one-poet idea. 
Scholars of to-day are of two opinions as to 
the origin of the Beowulf. One party believes 
that the Saga is an original Anglo-Saxon 
production, brought by the conquerors of 
England from their continental home, but 
later, the origin having been forgotten, it was 
located in the North and the story passed over 
to Swedish and Danish heroes. A second 
party believes that the Saga was originally 
Old Norse, revised by one or more Anglo- 
Saxon poets. The majority of English and 
German scholars belong to the first party ; the 
second party consists mostly of Scandinavians, 
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together with two Germans, Mone and Ett- 
miiller, and two Englishman, Thorpe and 
Arnold. 

After charging Miillenhof (sic) with present- 
ing a theory so minute as to make ‘‘the most 
severe demands upon our credulity,’’ Mr. 
Brooke triumphantly announces that 


‘the main point, however, seemsclear. Beo- 
wulf was built up out of many legends which 
in time coalesced into something of a whole, 
or were, as I think, composed together into a 


poem by one poet.”’ 

But the episode of Thrytho causes some 
trouble, especially since Earle has found in it 
a key to the formation of the whole poem. 
Mr. Brooke is for a moment at loss what to 
make of this. How can it be that a poet, 


‘‘with much sympathy for heathen sagas and 
with as much Chrisianity as belonged to a man 
of the world,” 


could recast these in his mind, form them into 
a whole, embody the episodes out of other 
sagas, conceive the character of Beowulf 
afresh and write the poem, for the most part, 
as it is, and yet stumble when he came to the 
episode of Thrytho? And this is true, for a 
foot-note is purposely written to state that the 
episode ‘‘is there in much confusion, and the 
insertion seems never to have been harmonised 
with the original.’’ What original? Certainly 
not with an original Beowulf poem, but perhaps 
with one of those ‘‘separate Beowulf lays”’ 
which existed ‘‘long before this continuous 
poem was composed by a single poet with a 
single aim.”’ 

But Mr. Brooke is averse to letting this poem 
remain long the work of his single poet. 
That would not agree with the criticism of 
Miillenhof,”’ and Miillenhoff, notwithstanding 
his ‘‘minuteness,’’ was a scholar, so Mr. 
Brooke finally imagines 
“that now and again slight additions were 
made to it by those who wished to Christianise 
it more than the original writerhad done. To 
such persons we owe; it may be, the homiletic 
parts of the poem.” 


When reviewing the many possible birth- 
places of the poem Mr. Brooke claims that 
ten Brink ‘‘endeavors to establish West 
Saxon connections for it.’’ It is interesting to 
find at least one reference to the present 


writer’s predecessor in the history of English 
literature and the index informs us that there 
is one other notice of this great researcher’s 
work. But it is worth our while to inquire and 
learn what Ten Brink did think about this side 
of the question as well as about some other 
phases of the problem. ‘ Miillenhoff,”’ writes 
Ten Brink, ‘‘ wavered between deciding for an 
Anglian or a West-Saxon origin. And it is 
true,’’ continues Ten Brink, ‘‘that the Beowa 
myth was chiefly cherished by the West 
Saxons. .. . But does the fostering of the epic 
which grew out of the myth also spring from 
the survival of the myth? Does not the oppo- 
site conclusion follow?’’ Ten Brink then 
takes this position : 

“If it be trie that the Beowulf-saga is a 
product of an English tribe which emigrated 
to England after 630 A. D., and if the histori- 
cal accounts of the founding of the kingdom 
of the Anglo-Saxons are credible, then neither 
the West Saxons, the South Saxons nor Jutes 
come into the question, and perhaps not the 
East or Middle Saxons. Thus only the Angles 
remain, and among them the Northumbrians 
and the Mercians have the greatest claim to 
both the saga and the epic.”” After reviewing 
the conditions of the province of Northum- 
bria, the historian concludes, ‘‘If this is not 
wrong, this is the atmosphere in which Beo- 
woulf came into existence.” 

All recent writers have been seeking to find 
some clue to the origin of Beowulf by a more 
comprehensive study of the historical data, 
which has resulted in a closer investigation 
into the comparative civilization of the Scandi- 
navian and English tribes. There is certainly 
much to be cleared away from this foggy 
atmosphere, as the almost contradictory and 
hazy discussions of Sarrazin and Ten Brink go 
to show. But Mr. Brooke affirms that the 
manners and customs of the Geats and Danes 
‘‘were the same as those of the Angles.’ 
Even Sarrazin who would prefer to see things 
in the same light, for the aid which it would 
give to his argument, is obliged to acknow- 
ledge that 
‘‘the forms of social intercourse described in 
the epic, the formality and politeness in the 
speeches, that ceremony, even stiffness of 
manner at the court of King Hrothgar, might 
truly appear more Anglo-Saxon than Scandi- 
navian. It is possible that the Anglo-Saxon 
reviser softened the harshness of his original 
and added a stroke of culture to the ethnical 
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descriptions. 
we not infrequently meet with coarse speeches 
and quarrels, with raw ruffianism, during 
which the heroes in the king’s palace break 
each other’s heads with clubs, and the like, 
while in Beowulf the quarrel between Beowulf 


In Old Norse saga and lands 


and Unferth preserves, on the whole, if not a 
mildness, at least an Old Germanic decency.”’ 


It was in reply to this part of Sarrazin’s 
argument that Ten Brink made a few remarks 
on the difference in civilization between the 
Scandinavian and English tribes. ‘‘ Scandi- 
navian origin,’’ he answered, 


‘*is impossible because those qualities, namely, 
the quiet tone of narration, the pleasure and 
clearness by which the background to the 
action is brought to view, because, in a word, 
the grand, epic style have not been found in 
Old Scandinavian poetry itself. This epic style 
is only possible in union with development of 
culture, which manifested itself in that age in 
a high degree of gentleness and in a refine- 
ment of customs, in short, in a social condition, 
which in the seventh and eighth centuries the 
English had developed to a much _ higher 
degree than any other Germanic people and 
especially the Scandinavians. The entire in- 
tercourse between the Danish king and Beo- 
wulf, with its marked expression of humanity, 
has not its equal throughout all older Ger- 
manic poetry or even among the Romanic 
peoples.”’ 
CHARLES FLINT MCCLUMPHA. 

The University of the City of New York. 


THE MORRIS-SKEAT CHAUCER, 
NOTES AND QUERITES. 


To THE Epitrors OF Mop. LANG. NOTES. . 


Sirs:—It is with much diffidence that I 
venture to call attention to some statements in 
the latest edition of this valuable text, which 
seem erroneous or inconsistent. It is not a 
becoming thing for a mere novice to pit him- 
self against scholars like Dr. Morris and Dr. 
Skeat; and I, therefore, throw my criticisms 
into the form of queries and suggested emen- 
dations, in the hope of receiving from some 
source at present inacessible, information on 
passages, not satisfactorily explained by the 


notes. 
“And frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly 


After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe 
For Frensh of Paris was to her unknowe.”’ 
Prol, 124-125 
In his note on this passage, Mr. Skeatt combats 
the opinion of Wright and Tyrwhitt, who think 


1Prof. Lounsbury condemns Skeat’s view unsparingly. 
«Studies in Chaucer,’ ii, 457f. 


that Chaucer is ridiculing the Prioresses bad 
French. He contends that . 


‘“‘There is nothing to show that Chaucer in- 
tended a sneer ; he merely states a fac/, name- 
ly, that the Prioress spoke the usual Anglo- 
French of the English court, of the English 
law-courts, and of the English ecclesiastics of 
the higher rank.”’ 


At the end of the same note (p. 137), he also 
says 


“The ‘French of Norfolk, as spoken of in P. 
Plowman (B. v. 239), was no French at all but 
English; and the alleged parallel is mislead- 
ing, as the reader who cares to refer to that 
passage will easily see.’”’ 


The passage referred to runs as follows : 
‘‘Repentedestow the euere,’ quod Repentence ne restitucion 
madest ? 
Zus, ones I was herberwed,’ quod he, with an hep of chap- 
men, 
I roos whan thei were arest. and yrifled here males. 
‘That was no restitucion,’ quod Repentance but a robbers 
thefte, 
Thow haddest be better worthy, be hanged therefore 
Than for al that, that thou hast here shewed.’ 
I wende ryflynge were restitucion,’ quod he ‘for I lerned 
neuere rede on boke, 
And I can no Frenche in feith. but of the ferthest ende of 
Horfolke.”” 
P. Plowman, B. v. 231-239 
Surely the point of Avarice’s excuse lies in his 
mistaking the unknown word for a French 
word, as indeed it is by derivation. If the 
French of Norfolk is English, what is the 
reason for introducing the expression? But 
Mr. Skeat’s note on this passage seems to be 
inconsistent with his note to the Prologue ; the 
former runs as follows : 


‘*He pretends that he thought restitution was 
the French for robbery.—Norfolk is evidently 
considered as one of the least refined parts of 
the island, being in an out-of-the-way corner ; 
and we are to infer that French was almost 
unknown there. The common proverb—Jack 
would be a gentleman, if he could speak 
French—shows that the common people had 
much trouble in learning it.’’ 
P. Plowman, ii, 85. 

Possibly, Mr. Skeat may have reconciled these 
two statements somewhere, and I have not 
heard of it. Perhaps, Wright and Tyrwhitt 
are not so very far astray after all. 


banner he desplayeth.’’ 
Knights Tale, 108. 
Mr. Skeat explains this, ‘‘he summons his 
troops to assemble for military service.”’ P. 


192. 
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How can Theseus summon his troops to 
assemble, when he is leading his host back 
from a victorious campaign (ll. 15, 16)? Was 
not the military ceremony of unfurling the 
royal ensign a declaration of war? In Pande- 
monium, Satan’s standard is unfurled before 
an already assembled host (I. 522f.) with the 
fanfare of fiendish trumpets. The incident in- 
spires one of the most gorgeous purple patches 
in all Milton. 

‘« Then straight commands that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be uprear’d 
His mighty standard; that proud honour claim’d 
Azazel as his right, a cherub tall; 
Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurled 
Th’imperial ensign, which full high advanc’t 
Shon like a meteor streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich imblaz’d, 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.” 

Paradise Lost, i, ll. 531-540. 


“« The rede statue of Mars with spere and targe 
So shyneth in his whyte banner large, 
That all the feeldes gliteren up and doun.”’ 
K, F,, ll. 117-119. 
Mr. Skeat considers ‘‘feeldes’’ to be the 
‘*heraldic term for the ground upon which the 
various charges, as they are called, are em- 
blazoned.’’ P. 172. I venture to think this 
mistaken. Chaucer has a strong sense of color, 
and in this case, he wishes to impress us with 
the magnificence of Duke Theseus’ broad 
banner, which, with its brilliant crimson and 
white, lights up the whole landscape, the 
peaceful fields alongside the highway. Tosay 
that the red figure of Mars merely brightens 
the rest of the flag seems to me tame and un- 
imaginative. 
ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. 
Dathousie College, Halifax, N. S. 


THE PHONETIC SECTION. 
To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTES. 


Sirs:—All persons interested either in 
general phonetics or in the special subject of 
American pronunciation, are invited to help on 
the work of the Section by sending a dollar to 
the Secretary. Anyone can become a member 
on payment of this sum. 

To the gentlemen who still have copies of 
the fourth circular, the Secretary would 
suggest that they send in their answers as 
soon as possible. The results have not yet 


been tabulated. 
C. H. GRANDGENT, Sec’y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

The latest addition to the ‘‘Romans choisis”’ 
of W. R. Jenkins (Boston: Schcenhof) is 
Henri de Bornier’s ‘la Lizardiére.’ The 
author is already known to the American 
public by his play ‘la Fille de Roland,’ some 
time since selected as one of the publications 
in Jenkins’ ‘Théatre contemporain.’ His 
novel is one of contemporary life and manners 
in the higher sense, and cannot fail to win 
many readers. 

Ginn & Co. have publised in their ‘“ Inter- 
national Modern Language Series’’ the charm- 
ing little French comedy, ‘la Cigale chez les 
Fourmis.’ Prof. Van Daell has given it and 
its authors, Legouvé and Labiche, a short 
preface, and has added the few notes required 
for class work. 


PERSONAL. 


Adolph Rambeau, Ph.D., has been appoint- 
ed Associate in Romance Languages in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Rambeau’s 
Gymnasium training was received at Witten- 
berg (Germany); he took the doctor’s degree 
(1877) in Romance Languages at the Universi- 
ty of Marburg, when he presented a thesis 
entitled, ‘‘Ueber die als Echt nachweisbaren 
Assonanzen des Oxforder Textes der Chanson 
de Roland.’’ For several years past he has 
been Professor in the Wilhelm Gymnasium 
of Hamburg, during which time he was a 
frequent contributor to the columns of the 
Zeitshrift fiir franzisische Sprache und 
Litteratur, the Phonetische Studien, etc. 


Dr. Hermann Schonfeld, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, has in preparation a Ger- 
man and a French Historical Reader. The 
material for these works will be arranged 
chronologically, and covers the historical 
development of the German and French 
peoples from the earliest times down to the 
present; the characteristic periods of history 
being drawn from the best German and 
French historians. 


Alexander W. Herdler has been appointed 
Instructor for French and German in the 
Scientific Department of Princeton College. 
Mr. Herdler is a graduate (1884) of the State 
Normal College of Prague, where he afterward 
attended lectures at the university for two 
years. Since 1889 he had been teaching in 
various schools of New York state, whence he 
passed to his present position; he has pub- 
lished in the 7eacher the following articles: 
“How to teach Modern Languages ;’’ ‘‘What is 
Philosophical Pedagogy ;’’ ‘‘ The Psychology 
of Lotze and Herbart.”’ 


OBITUARY. 
EDUARD MAETZNER. 


The death of this distinguished scholar and 
teacher on July 13th (1892) marked the end of 
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a career of extraordinary intellectual activity. 
His late collaborator and friend, H. Bieling, 
in Heft 3, vol. xvii, of Kélbing’s Auglische 
Studien, has given a brief synopsis of his life 
and work, and I have drawn on his article for 
certain data. 

Born May 25th, 1805,in Rostock Mecklenburg, 
he quickly passed through the schools of his 
native city, reaching the Prima of the Gym- 
nasium at the early age of fourteen. A year 
or so of additional training at Geslioweld en- 
abled him to enter the University of Rostock 
in 1821. He chose theology as his specialty, 
but indulged in poetry after the fashion of 
young German students and actually produced 
a play, ‘‘Hermann und Thusnelda,’’ which 
reflected the intense partriotic enthusiasm of 
German youth enkindled by the successful war 
of liberation against the French. Like his 
countryman, Fritz Reuter, he was made to 
feel that the many-headed monster known as 
the ‘‘Deutsche Bund”’ recognized no German 
enthusiasm, permitting only a particular Meck- 
lenburg patriotism for a native of that small, 
though interesting state. Maetzner was sus- 
pended for a semester and went to Greifswald, 
where he finished his studies in theology, 
passing successfully the first examination in 
that branch. He soon discovered, however, 
that his strength lay rather in the study of 
philology, and accordingly went to Heidelberg. 
Straightened circumstances compelled him to 
make his way by giving private lessons. For 
a while he taught at the celebrated school for 
deaf-mutes at Yverdon, founded by Pestalozzi, 
and here, being in the French part of Switzer- 
land, he pursued the practical study of French 
with all the zeal and earnestness of his nature. 

On his return to Germany he went to Berlin. 
He obtained the facu/tis docendi in ‘‘Religion, 
Hebrew ancient and modern languages,’’ and 
soon found a position in the French College of 
Berlin, a school originally founded by Hugue- 
nots, but subsequently adopted by the state. 
Here the instruction was given exclusively in 
French. After a year’s teaching he obtained 
a position, with better pay, at the Gymnasium 
of Bromberg. He married, but soon met with 
a terrible disappointment. His throat became 
affected, he was nearly deprived of the power 
of speech, and compelled to give up his 
position. Returning to Berlin (1834) for the 
purpose of study and treatment, he gave his 
chief attention to Greek, especially the orators. 
A dissertation, ‘‘De Jove Homeri,’’ procured 
him the Ph. D. title at Halle. He regained 
his health, and in 1858 was chosen by the City 
council of Berlin, Director of the recently 
founded ‘‘ Higher Girls’ school.’’ Under his 
able and devoted management, this school 
attained a high reputation and became a 
model for the many similar schools which 
Prussia was the first among modern nations to 
introduce. For fifty years he was engaged in 
this labor, for which he seems to have been 
unusually well fitted. During this long period, 
he produced the works which have made his 


name familiar to all students of Romance and 
English philology. 

_His ‘Syntax der neufranzésischen Sprache, 
ein Beitrag zur geschichtlich wungteltieendon 
Sprachforschung ’ appeared in 1843-45. It was 
warmly appreciated in France and procured 
for him (1853) the appointment as correspond- 
ing member of the ‘‘ Comité historique ’’ due 
to the founder of this institution, the minister 
of education Fourtoul. Maetzner dedicated to 
Fourtoul his next work, ‘ Altfranzésische 
Lieder, berichtigt und erlautert mit Bezugnah- 
me auf bie provenzalische, altitalienische 
und mittelhochdeutsche Liederdichtung nebst 
einem altfranzésischen Glossar’ (Berlin, 1853). 
This work was very favorably reported on and 
discussed by Littré, in the Journal des Savants 
for June, 1857. 

In rapid succession, now, appeared the 
author’s ‘ Franzésische Grammatik mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung des Lateinischen’ 
(Berlin, 1856); ‘ Englische Grammatik,’ 3 vols. 
(Berlin 1860-65); and parts of what he seems 
to have considered his principal work, Sprach- 
proben, in two parts, Poetry (1867), Prose 1869, 
of Old English, from the time when Anglo- 
Saxon ceased to be a literary language to the 
fifteenth century, and a comprehensive diction- 
ary of the language covered by this period, 
parts of which were published in 1872, 1878, 


1885. The work was completed to —makien 


inclusive, and the author was engaged in 
getting another part (¢o—marchen) ready for 
the press when death overtook him. 

He had retired from his Directorship in 1888, 
with a pension equal to his full salary. The 
goverment had already conferred on Rien the 
order of the Red Eagle of the fourth class, and 
now honored him by the same order of the 
third class. Maetzner’s influence in securing 
a special section for Modern Philology at the 
annual meetings of German philologists (1872), 
and his efforts in behalf of the ‘‘ Academie 
der Neueren Sprachen ”’ in Berlin, should not 
be forgotten. It is believed by many that the 
latter gave the impulse that finally led to the 
establishment of certain greatly needed Chairs 
of Modern Philology at the University of Berlin. 

Maetzner married a second time, in his 
eighty-fifth year, his first wife having died in 
1870. The last four years of his life he passed 
in happy retirement at Stieglitz, the pretty 
suburb of Berlin. Dr. Bieling speaks of his 
erstaunliche Arbeitskraft, but adds: 

‘* He was by no means constantly confined to 
his school and study. Almost every year he 
took long journeys during the summer va- 
cation, refreshing body and mind, visiting 
during the last twenty years of his life, Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, and very frequently the valley of the 
Rhine.”’ 

He had the two chief requisites of a suc- 
cessful scholar: a vigorous constitution and a 
well-trained mind. 

C. A. EGGERT. 


Johns Hopkins’ University. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


ANGLIA. VOL. Xv, PART |, 11.—Meyer, Gustav, Die 
albanischen tanzlieder in Byron’s Childe Harold.— 
Cook, Albert 8S., The Date of the Old English Elene.— 
Logeman, W. S., De Consuetudine Monachorum.—- 
Hein, J., Ueber die bildliche verneinung in der mittel- 
englischen Poesie.—Holthausen, F., Zu alt- und mittel- 
englischen denkmiiler.—Napier, A., Collation der alt- 
englischen Aldhelmglossen des codex 38 der Kathedral 
Bibliothek zu Salisbury.—Wack, G., Artikel und de- 
monstrativpronomen in Andreas und Elene.—Hempl, 
George, Is ‘book’ from the Latin ?—Teichmann, E., 
Zum texte von William Langland’s Vision. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. VOL. XVII, PART 
Koeppel, E., Zur chronologie von Chaucer’s schriften. 
—Franz, W., Zur syntax des iilteren Neuenglisch.— 
Klapperich, J., Die steigerung des adjectivs im Neu- 
englischen.—Aiscellen: Wuelfing, J. E., Ae. sum mit 
dem genitiv einer grundzahl.—Koelbing, E., Kleine 
beitriige zur erkliirung und textkritik mittelenglisch- 
er dichtungen.—Preussner, 0., Zur textkritik von 
Robert Mannyng’s chronik.—Fraenkel, L., Gast und 
wirtin in filterer zeit; Literarhistorisches aus Roger 
Ascham’s Toxophilus; Zur geschichte von Robin 
Hood.—Koch, M., Zu Shakespeare’s H. [V.—Vietor, W., 
Zum Hamlet-text.—Sprenger, R., Kleine bemerkungen 
zu neuenglischen dichtungen.—Gloede, 0., Ein brief 
des admirals Nelson.—Koelbing, E., Ein brief Byron’s 
an C. J. Barry in Genua; Kleine beitriige zu einer 
Byron-bibliographie.—Beyer, A., Verein ftir das studi- 
um der neueren sprachen zu Hamburg-Altona; Der 
ftinfte neuphilologentag zu Berlin. 


PoET-LorRE: June to November.—Parkes, K,, Shel- 
ley’s Faith.—Kingsland. W. G., Schelleye’s Letters to 
Elizabeth Hitchener.—Alger, G. W., In Memoriam, 
Shelley.—Arbes, J., Under a Bush of Lilacs.—Brinton, 
D. Primitive American Poetry.—Bjornson, B.. A 
Glove: A Prose Play.—Hudson, W. H., Early mutila- 
tors of Shakespeare.—Stopes, €. U., A Spring Pilgrim- 
age to Shakespeare’s Country.—Kielland, A., Karen: 
A Novelette.—Burroughs, J., A Boston criticism of 
Walt Whitman.—Dole, N. H., Discouragement.—Brown, 
A. R., The Celtic element in Tennyson’s “ Lady of 
Shalott.”’—Blauvelt, M. T., The Religious Teachings of 
Zschylus.—Breoks, M. 8., Browning’s ‘Childe Ro- 
land” and its Danish Source.—Arbes, J.. Newton’s 
Brain: A Romanetto.—Hunton, (. H., Shakespeare’s 
Compliment to Brantdme.—Brownlow, E. B., The 
Tailed Sonnet.—Triggs, 0. L., Robert Browning as the 
Poet of Democracy.—Davies, 8S. D., Dante’s Claim to 
Poetic Eminence.—Wurtzburg, ©. A., The Ethics of 
“As You Like It.”—Erbes, P. H., The Essence of 
Goethe’s ** Faust.”—P. A. €., A Study of Shakespeare’s 
“Winter Tales,” considered in connection with 
Greene’s “‘ Pandosto”’ and the “Alkestis’”’ of Euri- 
pides.—Baldwin, E., Is Chaucer Irreligious ?—Newell, 
The Poets-Laureate.—Bengough, 8. €., The Music 
of Language, as illustrated in Shakespeare’s ** Venus 
and Adonis.’’—Cohen, M. M., The Source of Browning’s 
Optimism. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. Judy and October.—Morgan, A., 
The Children’s Companies.—Trant, W., The Author of 
“ Roister Doister.—Phelps, C. E., Falstaff and Equity.— 
Lawrence, L. L., The Truth about the Mulberry Tree. 
—The Halliwell-Phillipps Memorial Window and other 
Stratford Matters.—Doak, H. M., The Supernatural in 
Shakespeare.—The House Known as Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace.—Reynoids, W., Mistress Quickly of Wind- 
sor.—Editions of Shakespeare, Klementary and Classi- 
cal.—Field, B. R., Fielding’s Unconscious Use of 
Shakespeare. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE. VOL. 
XxXIv, No. 4.—Siebs, Th., Beitriige zur deutschen 
mythologie. ii. Things und die Alaisiagen. iii. Zur 
Hludanae-inschrift.—Suchier, H., Bruchstticke aus 
dem leben Ulrichs von dem Ttirlin.—Damphehler, E., 
Zu Reinke Vos.—Kochendoerffer, K., Zum mittelalter- 
lichen Cadewesen.—Jaekel, H., Goethe’s verse tiber 
Friesland.—Wolff, E., Ein zweites het getan im beding- 
ungssatze.—Roehricht, R., Zur geschichte des begrtib- 
nisses “more teutonico.”—Sprenger, R., Zu Goethe’s 
Faust.—Sprenger, H., Zu H. v. Kleist’s Hermanns- 
schlacht.— Litteratur und miscellen.—VoL, xxv, No. 
1.—Vogt, F., Zum Eckenliede.—Bolte, J., Liederhand- 
schriften des 16. und 17. jahrhunderts. ii, iii.—Powel, 
J., Ungedruckte briefe Herder’s und seiner gattin an 
Gleim (schluss).—Vogt, F., Friedrich Zarncke.—Lit- 
teratur und miscellen.—No, 2.—Bieger, J., Zur Klage, 
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